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Bertha and Coiffure of Chenille Leaves and Silver 
Threads. 

Tue bertha of white silk tulle is trimmed with chenille leaves and si)- 
ver threads. To make these leaves cut the foundation of white stiff lace 
in the shape shown by the illustration, and set fine covered -wires along 
the points of the leaves on the outer edge. Then arrange pink chenille 
in curves on the foundation, going back and forth from the middle to 
the outer edge, and fastening it on the wrong side of the leaf with long 
stitches of white thread. For the stem sew a piece of wire wound with 
silver paper to the leaf. 


Gros Grain and Lace Fichu. 

Tus fichu has a foundation of blue gros grain an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide and thirty-four inches long, which is trimmed with a side-pleat- 
ed falling ruffle of crépe lisse an inch and three-quarters wide, and two 
similar standing ruffles an inch and seven-eighths: of an inch wide re- 
spectively, and with,a row. of lace an inch and three-quarters wide. A 
fold of blue gros grain covers the seam made by setting on the ruffles 
and lace. At the bottom of the waist the fichu is finished by a bow of 
gros grain. 

Faille, Swiss Muslin, and Lace Fichu. 

Tue foundation of this fichu consists of a piece of Swiss muslin thirty- 

seven inches and three-quarters long and two inches and seven-eighths 
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wide, which is sloped off on the under edge from ‘the 
middle toward the ends to a width of an inch and three- 
quarters. This foundation is trimmed with pink faille 
ribbon covered with Swiss muslin, side-pleated Swiss 
muslin ruffles edged with lace, and bows of ‘faille ribbon, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Velvet and Lace Fichu. 

Tus fichu consists of a bias strip of black velvet 
twenty-nine inches and a quarter long and an inch and 
three-quarters wide, lined with lustring, and edged with 
cream-colored lace three inches and a quarter wide. The 
fichu is finished in front with velvet bows. 





THE CULTURE OF AZALEAS. 
HE azalea, like the camellia, is both easy and diffi- 
cult to grow, according to the treatment it receives. 
In England it is always grown in sandy peat, which is 
the soil obtained from the large heath commons frequent 
in many parts of that country. This soil is composed 
of sand mixed in greater or less proportions with the de- 
cayed vegetable matter arising from the leaf sheddings 
of ages. It is almost, if not entirely, free from lime or 
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any other calcareous matter. In this country we have no soil that is exactly 
like it. In the New Jersey pine-barrens a very good substitute for it is found 
in the decayed vegetable matter found in depressed places in the pine woods, 
into which are washed at certain seasons of the year the fallen leaves of 
the surrounding forest, and which in the summer season are quite dry. This 
soil, taken up and thrown into heaps, and turned over two or three times in 
a year to sweeten, makes a good substitute for English peat. But as this 
can not be had by persons residing at a great distance from the pine-barrens, 
a substitute for it may be had by taking two or three inches of the decayed 
vegetable matter found in similar depressions in other woods and mixing 
about one-third coarse sand with it. It should always be gathered in high, 
dry woods, and never from low, swampy places. Another substitute for peat 
may be had in the black or chocolate-colored earth found around large rocks 
in the woods. This is decayed vegetable matter mixed with the decaying 
débris of the rock, and is a tolerably good substitute for real peat. Either 
of these materials must be laid up and turned over two or three times for 
five or six months before using. 

In this country it is found that peaty soil alone does not give sufficient 
nourishment to the plants, as the extreme heat and dryness of our summers 
appear to exhaust their vitality far more than the climate of England; it 
is therefore necessary to mix it with about two-thirds of pasture loam en- 


tirely free from manure of any kind, as manure is very obnoxious to azaleas, 
and should never in any form be applied to them. In potting them neve 
put them into pots more than two inches larger in diameter than that in 
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which they were previously grown, as they very:much dislike 
over-potting ; and always see that the drainage is perfectly 
free. Neither give them much heat, as they thrive best in a 
cool moist atmosphere, such as the camellia delights in. 

They must be kept regularly watered, and never allowed to 
become dry enough to cause the leaves to wilt, as the roots 
are as fine as fine cotton threads, and perish very readily. 
The sun shining on the sides of the pot in which they are 
growing, by overheating it or the soil it contains, is often very 
injurious to them, especially in summer-time. To guard 
against this, it is well to put the pot in which they are grow- 
ing inside of another a size larger, and fill the intervening 
space with moss, fine coal dust, or sand. 

The proper time for repotting them is just after they have 
done blooming, and if at that time they are straggling in 
growth or ill shapen, they should be pruned back tothe de- 
sired form. . There is no danger of injuring them by pruning, 
as few plants stand the knife as well as they do. By judicious 
pruning and training we have seen large table-shaped or large 
pyramidal-shaped plants so covered with bloom as almost to 

hide every leaf on the plant. It is very necessary that the 
foliage should be kept clean by syringing, especially in sum- 
mer-time ; the under side of the leaves should be frequently 
syringed, as it greatly assists in keeping the plants free of the 
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red spider, this and the black thrip being the 
only insects that affect them. If, in spite of the 
syringing, the red spider attacks them, syringe 
the under side of the leaves with weak soap-suds 
and sprinkle some flowers of sulphur upon them ; 
sulphur is the principal remedy for the attacks 
of these insects. Black thrip can only be de- 
stroyed by fumigation with tobacco smoke. 

The nursery-men’s catalogues contain scores, 
and some of them hundreds, of varieties, single 
and double, and of all shades of red, purple, and 
white, either in solid colors or in various varie- 
gations. They may be divided generally into 
two classes—the large-leaved, such as A. phe- 
nicea, and the small-leaved, such as A. tricolor. 
The first class is the best for general cultivation, 
especially for room plants, as they are the most 
robust growers and more easily managed than 
the small-leaved class, and have equally fine 
flowers. There is no class of plants more desir- 
able for house culture than azaleas; what they 
need is a cool, pure atmosphere, plenty of light 
and air, and moderate but regular watering. 

Ericas or heaths and rhododendrons belong to 
the same natural family of plants as azaleas, and 
require the same soil and treatment as they do. 
Some of the ericas are very delicate growers, and 
others are of quite robust habit; those of the 
latter character are most suitable for house cul- 
ture. The delightfully fragrant daphne, although 
not of the same family with the azalea, will do 
well under the same treatment. It requires a 
similar soil, with perhaps somewhat more peat 
in it, 





SNOW-FLAKES. 
Bx HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Faut thickly, dallying snow-flakes, fall, 
‘or longer sport in dazzling showers ; 
The earth is waiting for your kiss, 
You phantoms of the flowers! 


When, orbed in spicy dews, you rolled 
From leaf to leaf along those hours, 
Sweet with wild roses’ breath, you learned 

The secret of the flowers. 


Transfigured in your frosty bloom, 
Now like a wraith the pine-tree towers, 
And on his savage boughs you hang 
Garlands of ghostly flowers, 


But sink into the sod, and wait 
The enchantments of this star of ours, 
And back to sunshine shall you burst, 
Branches of living flowers! 
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(1@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 4 contains a double page of 


GERMAN CHARACTER SKETCHES, 


a view of a Street in Benares, and a variety of in- 
teresting reading matter, 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for March 11. 





Ian" Cut Paper Patterns of a Cambric Polo- 
naise Walking Suit, and a Continental Basque, 
Long Round Over- Skirt, and Walking Skirt, 
designed for Spring and Summer Costumes, will 
be published with our next Number. For List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 175. 





FALSE AFFECTION. 


HERE is a great deal of love in this 

world which the objects on whom it is 

wasted would be better without—love that 
is so kind as to be cruel. 

It seems a rough assertion, as if in a life 
where even the first law of nature tends to 
concentrate upon self, where we live for our- 
selves and die by ourselves, it were possible 
to love others too much, and by any means 
possible to love those too much who love us 
im return. 

It is not “too much,” however, of which 
we speak. Nobody, it is safe to say, was 
ever loved too much. The world is so hard; 
experience has so sad a side, even if its oth- 
er side be joyous; we meet with so much 
indifference and neglect; the time, after all, 
is so short, that we need to _~ake the most 
of it, and need emphatically all the love 
that can be poured like precious oil upon us. 
It is not that any one is loved too much ; it 
is that they are loved “not wisely, but too 
well.” 

But it is not to be disputed that love ad- 
ministered unwisely is injurious. With food 
we can none of us dispense ; but food given 
too richly and too frequently, and without 
regard to its effects, would be ruinous to us 
all. We should never think of subjecting a 





cherished house plant to a too luxurious heat; 
we know that undue warmth would wither 
its tender leaflets and shrivel it to worth- 
lessness ; nor would we think of enriching it 
with too unctuous a soil or with too-much 
sunshine, lest either its roots be rotted or it 
be drawn to blossom till all its strength is 
sapped, and it blossoms itself to death. Why, 
then, should we subject our more tender hu- 
man plants to a fate from which we shrink 
both for ourselves and our mute playthings ? 

Too much petting, too much pitying of 
our children, too much indulgence, too much 
sparing and saving from trouble and from 
natural suffering, too much attention to se- 
curing for them that happiness which it is 
wholesomer and better in every way that 
they should secure for themselves—all that 
is equivalent to the devitalizing weather, to 
the root-and-fibre-rotting richness of com- 
post that kills the flowering plant in our 
windows. 

Why should we pity them, indeed? They 
are young! While one is young, is he to be 
pitied? Those who have lost youth, that 
greatest of possessions, will declare to you 
that all else is naught. While people have 
the elasticity, the strength, the health, the 
buoyant happiness of that growth which is 
momently and unconsciously appropriating 
to itself all the forces of the universe, are 
they to be pitied because they can not wear 
gowns of gold cloth or eat pound-cake toast 
for breakfast? Youth itself is treasure and 
happiness enough. When one is young, it 
seems to those who are old he can not be very 
miserable, nor for any long time together. 
Then hope springs like a heaven over us; 
then we have the present, and enjoy the fu- 
ture too; then we are unaware of our bodies, 
that burden which, the moment we find our- 
selves carrying, we cease to be young. Pity 
the young? As well pity the sky that burns 
blue, the river that runs, the flower that 
blows. 

But we pity them, says this injudicious 
elder with whom we are dealing, because 
the future lies before them—the future that 
we have tried and found so hard. True, we 
answer, the future may be hard; nobody 
knows what fate has in store. But just as 
likely it may be easy; and whether or no, 
it is only going to make it so much the 
harder to them to soften and emasculate 
them in the beginning by the receipt of so 
much pity that they learn to pity them- 
selves, and are shrinkingly bowed down 
twice as easily as if, unacquainted with 
danger, they boldly went forward to the 
work. Those who prepare themselves to 
enter a fight for the belt of the world’s 
championship do not first lie down and 
luxuriate, and lead soft emollient days, but 
toughen themselves in every muscle to meet 
the blows ahead. 

And if we should not pity them, why, ei- 
ther, should we indulge them, that is, beyond 
the limit of healthy indulgence? Is the 
dear one to have any happiness at all, by- 
and-by, when we have taught him to expect 
the gratification of every idle wish, and he 
comes upon that period which has no in- 
dulgence for him save that which he wrings 
from it hard-handed? Is he, moreover, any 
better, any loftier or stronger spiritually, 
for never having been taught self-surrender, 
never having been habituated to the prac- 
tice of renunciation and the beauty of self- 
denial—things that lift one high among the 
heroes and demi-gods ? 

To spare trouble now in any remarkable 
degree to the children that we love is scarce- 
ly any thing more than to insure them a dou- 
ble quantity of it by-and-by. Now, in their 
elastic health and spirits, trouble rolls off 
them like rain-drops off a leaf; but having 
seen it, they are not to be taken by surprise 
by it hereafter, and are not stunned and 
made helpless by the shock when they find 
it standing in their path. 

It is not, indeed, desirable, with a view to 
the development of their characters, that 
they really should be entirely untouched by 
trouble. There are noble qualities which 
only that rude touch brings out—courage, 
determination, forbearance, compassion for 
others, hatred of wrong; and it would be a 
poor and false affection that would leave 
their characters so one-sided and imperfect 
as the absence of these and similar traits 
would make it. “Poor child!” says the un- 
wise guardian, “he is going to come to his 
kingdom soon enough; he little knows the 
coil there is before him; let him enjoy him- 
self while he can. Idon’t mean that he shall 
know there is any trouble in the world till 
it is forced upon him.” Poor fool! says 
Fate, you are the author of the first and last 
trouble he will ever know—the utter inabil- 
ity to stand up like a man and meet any 
trouble. 

The mother that toils in the kitchen her- 
self rather than condemn her daughter to 
its hot and hateful duties, or to a share of 
them, feels, doubtless, that she is performing 
a virtuous and laudable part ; the daughter 
will have to come to them all in good time, 
she argues; till then let her enjoy her girl- 


hood the best she can. She does not con- 
sider that any enjoyment can be found in 
the occupation, when, in truth, with youth 
and hope and the intention to abridge her 
mother’s work for co-laborers, the real en- 
joyment would be as great in stirring about 
a kitchen as in lolling in a parlor; and this 
mother fails to remember that when she 
came to these duties all in good time her- 
self, with somebody else besides herself to 
please, she would have fouhd them jnesti- 
mably easier if she had brought to them 
some of the training and experience and sys- 
tem that her own mother could have impart- 
ed to her. To do a young girl’s sewing for 
her, too, may be a far too frequent unkind- 
ness on the part of tender aunts and in- 
dulgent elder sisters, and it is as unwise as 
it is to bar her out of the kitchen. It is 
usually done with the understanding that 
she hates the confinement of sewing; but 
her proper, her merely necessary, sewing 
can not by any exaggeration be of such vast 
proportions as to require any considerable 
amount of her time, or to keep her away 
from exercise and open air, and is really less 
confinement, in point of health, than a nov- 
el. And when she needs the knowledge, 
her fingers are scarcely so flexible as to let 
her attain it without difficulty, and what 
might have been a pleasure has become a 
task. 

Yet we do not mean by any thing we have 
suggested that we would not have a child 
surrounded by happiness. It is only that 
we would not seek happiness for him in any 
way that would be deteriorating to the 
child’s character. On the contrary, so far 
as it is compatible with his moral and men- 
tal strength, we would afford him the deep- 
est happiness possible, and always the best; 
he should have a youth to remember in which 
satisfaction predominated over every thing 
else, as sunshine predominates over clouds, 
and as we remember bright days and forget 
the stormy ones. For if he has not been 
spared every trouble, he will have been 
taught how to master it, and there is the 
best of joys in such mastery; and since his 
path necessarily lies in some measure among 
thorns, we should have taken care not to 
make his feet tender. 





THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 


N coming upon certain passages of her 
new novel, Daniel Deronda, we are forced 
to exclaim that George Eliot must be a per- 
son of the widest experience, or else of the 
deepest intuition and insight; for, close as 
her observation is, it would take more than 
a lifetime to observe as much as she has to 
tell of the motives and springs of action 
among high-born and low-born, male and 
female. The merest small asides which she 
utters simply as reflections that occur to 
her by the way, without any especial bear- 
ing upon her story, are often things which 
we can but wonder that she should know 
at all, and of which we can not but admit 
the truth. 

It is one of these little asides that struck 
us lately, while we wondered how she, a 
proud and happy woman, in the receipt of a 
world’s admiration, could know the sorrow 
of so many humbler lives—struck us because 
it is the key-note to the burden of such num- 
berless women’s lives, lives of repression and 
sadness in the midst of a slavish devotion 
for which they never receive any thanks: 
a sentence that told in half a dozen words 
the whole story of the modern “subjection 
of women.” 

“Who is so much cajoled,” she asks, “and 
served with trembling by the weak females 
of a household as the unscrupulous male— 
capable, if he has not free way at home, of 
going and doing worse elsewhere?” And as 
we read the remark a score of homes flash 
on our recollection to which it well applies, 
and where the source of this, the meanest 
of tyrannies, is, as she has previously stated 
in speaking of a selfish person, “a strong 
determination to have what was pleasant, 
} with a total fearlessness in making them- 
selves disagreeable or dangerous when they 
did not get it.” 

In seeing these homes—if they deserve the 
name—so utterly different from those well- 
regulated homes where the divine order 
seems to rule, where mutual love and mu- 


be, obtain, we have marveled how Provi- 
dence could permit one individual for years 
and years to ruin the life of others, not re- 
calling that Providence has its own way to 
work its own wonders, and that when the 
yoke is utterly unbearable it will be thrown 
off by death or by revolt, and either is free- 
dom. Yet seldom does it become so utterly 
unbearable that it can not be borne for some 
further reason—either for the sake of chil- 
dren or for the sake of bringing the torment- 
or to some better state: the back is fitted to 
its burden by slow wear, and it is doubtful, 
if freedom were offered to these poor souls, 





if they would take it, any more than the ox 


tual honor and mutual forbearance, if need. 





which, when unyoked, still clings, the pas- 
ture over, to the side of its yoke-fellow. 

Yet what a weapon it is that in these 
cases, in these homes, the “ unscrupulous 
male” uses! He enforces obedience to his 
tyranny through the very love that his 
“weak females” bear to him—the love of 
constancy to an old ideal, to an old delicious 
recollection, what Gail Hamilton, indeed, 
calls “ stickiness,” and which certainly must 
be a remnant of the past, of the sweet court- 
ing days when these “weak females” were 
the ones to be pleased, and does not by any 
means belong to the usage of the present. 
To seethe a kid in its mother’s milk was 
an ancient and forbidden outrage, but this 
seems to us as bad a thing in the same kind: 
it is marching to the assault with the ene- 
my’s gods, with the enemy’s hostages, in 
the front. Are these “unscrupulous males” 
crossed in any thing, are they refused their 
own way, they have their revenge at hand. 
They can leave the house for some resort 
where nothing crosses them, and let the 
“weak females” worry and pale with anxie- 
ty in their absence over the wrong they are 
doing themselves. The next time they will 
hardly contradict the tyrant if he says black 
is white; if he abuse them with a tirade of 
evil words, they will reply no syllable; al- 
though their half-broken hearts be divided 
between anger and despair, they will drive 
back all utterance of vexation, they will 
smile when their tears are scalding them, 
they will swallow the sob, choke down the 
retort, and presently be kissing the hand 
that holds this rod, and be doing their best 
to make home delightful to the person who 
has a place he likes as well on which to re- 
treat. No mother wishes to see her son a 
drunkard or a more evil thing, no wife 
wishes to see her husband degrade his na- 
ture by contact with worse company than 
his own; she will sacrifice all the trivial 
happinesses of her own daily life to prevent 
it; long after the society of son or husband 
has ceased to be a pleasure in itself she will 
yet exert herself to the utmost to keep it; 
she will endure disgust, suppress indigna- 
tion, receive insult with a cheerful face, and 
go down to her grave at last having lived 
a life of unappreciated crucifixion with a 
smile upon her lips whenever the outside 
world looked at her. 

To right such a wrong as this is something 
beyond human power at this stage. We 
can not expect the world to approach per- 
fection in one day; the existence of bad 
passions will always create bad passions to 
answer them; and if we can not hope the 
strong hand of the law to interfere with 
personal liberty so far as to destroy the op- 
portunity for these “unscrupulous males” 
to break hearts by “going and doing worse 
elsewhere,” we can hope that human nature 
will gradually refine itself till it does not 
care to go. Physicians not long since con- 
cerned themselves about the destruction of 
certain plants supposed to nourish the germs 
and parasites that were held to produce va- 
rious zymotic diseases. If that can not be 
done in the physical world, much less can it 
be done in the moral world, till man brings 
the earth, till the soul brings the flesh, into 
subjection. Doubtless in the course of time 
these small tyrannies, which are great 
wrongs, will redress themselves through 
the daily greater diffusion of right feeling. 
Meantime the mills of the gods grind slow- 
ly; yet the old couplet is true when it de- 
clares, further, that they grind “exceeding 
small;” and the brutal husband or father 
is as sure one day to see and recognize his 
brutality reflected in his son as the endur- 
ing mother is to have her heavenly patience 
comfort her age in her daughter. For the 
son at first takes it for granted that the 
nearest way to be a man is to be exactly 
what bis father is, and soon thereafter sees 
that the only way to have every thing just 
as he wants it is to do just as his father does 
—and then the clashing comes. And while 
to a worthy father there is no such friend as 
a daughter, yet the daughter of this brutal 
father sees and shares her mother’s wrong, 
and in some sense, also, her mother’s un- 
spoken, unacknowledged contempt. There 
are other punishments, moreover, await- 
ing this taker of the sword, which, perhaps, 
would be far more keenly felt could they be 
openly inflicted, for it is no punishment to be 
despised publicly if you do not know you 
are despised; yet as the mother or wife is 
defenseless in her family, her heart always 
open and warm to the hurt, her back bare 
to the lash, so he who gives the stinging 
blow of sharp rebuke and torturing sneer to 
het deserves—and receives if he issseen or 
heard—the same contumely which he would 
have if he struck her with his hand. Some 
day, too, perhaps, another punishment ar- 
rives, one that his mere selfishness obliges 
him to feel: the home is suddenly vacated ; 
where he has been wont to have his own 
way and lavish his abuse, he is without a 
victim ; the wife who bore every thing rath- 
er than resent, in order to keep him out of 
mischief, is dead; no housekeeper will stay 
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and receive his treatment for a week; he | be tied behind in the summer. Face trimmings 


has lost the art of wooing a second wife, of 
evoking love in a second wife sufficient to 
meet the emergency; he has no longer the 
beauty of youth, the aspirations and nobili- 
ties of youth, to kindle a return of passion ; 
if he marries again, it is not to be the master 
this time, and it is his turn then to suffer. 
He suffers doubly then, it may be, because 
liberal in causing suffering for another, he 
has never learned how to suffer for himself. 

But that is a suffering he can feel, and 
feel bitterly; the greater suffering of abso- 
lute negation in all the best blessing of home 
he never feels, except in the barrenness of 
his nature, which it has in some degree ac- 
cented and increased. He has deprived him- 
self of a greater joy at home than any he 
can have by going out “and doing worse 
elsewhere.” He sometimes sees this joy in 
other families, and wonders why it is not in 
his own—this perfect confidence and friend- 
ship, this mutual admiration and reliance, 
this lovely solicitude for the happiness of 
either, and all the little pleasures that spring 
from it like blossoms in the path of suhbeams 
—he wonders why it is not his as well as 
other men’s, forgetting that the slave can 
never t= a wife, and that no one admires, 
confides, aud rises to the stature of the queen 
of home over whose head forever hangs the 
sword of DAMOCLES. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


PRING bonnets trimmed ready for wear have 

arrived, and are a creamy white mass of chip, 
ribbons, lace, and flowers, all of the one shade 
that is already becoming monotonous. The chips 
are very fine, and the preference for yellowish- 
white is marked, for although colored chips— 
brown, gray, or black—are imported untrimmed, 
not one colored bonnet is found among the large 
importations of trimmed bonnets for models. 
The new rough-finished yet glossy straw bonnets 
are very handsome, and are brought out in the 
best shapes. These are not the coarse rough- 
and-ready straws formerly used, but are fine sat- 
in-faced rice straws of écru tint, yet with raised 
braids that give them a stylish rough surface. 
The new shapes are close at the sides, project 
above the forehead, are short behind, and those 
most in favor with the best milliners have square 
crowns; yet there are many round crowns, and 
many poke-bonnets of more or less pronounced 
shapes ; the latter are rejected by leading dealers, 
but young ladies have found out that they are 
becoming and are easily trimmed, hence those 
who do their millinery at home will select the 
pokes for another season. A few bonnets have 
the front slightly rolled in coronet shape, but the 
flaring brims that now encircle the face like a 
halo are passé. The straw curtains described last 
week are not largely represented. 


CREAMY LACES, 


The trimming that is most conspicuously used 
is the creamy lace of fainter tint than the écru 
cashmere laces introduced last fall. Many of 
these laces are all silk, with frosted figures, while 
others are of the finest wool, such as Angora 
fleece or camel’s-hair, and are called—we know 
not why—Archangel laces. Cream-colored Valen- 
ciennes lace is also used by fashionable French 
milliners. This is the ordinary Italian woven 
Valenciennes, to which an unnatural creamy tint 
is given. Instead of Lyons tulle for strings there 
is now Brussels net in large round meshes of 
strong texture, and the inevitable cream-color. 
Very handsome barbes or scarfs of camel’s-hair 
lace in Brussels thread designs are imported for 
trimming bonnets, or for wearing around the neck 
with street wraps. These are nearly two yards 
long, and cost from $10 to $20 each. Scarcely 
any black lace is used, 


FLOWERS. 


All white flowers re-appear in wreaths for the 
crown, with one or two trailing sprays behind, or 
else in touffes for the top, and mixed bouquets 
for the face trimming. Syringas, wall-flowers, 
ox-eyed daisies, white roses and buds, hawthorn, 
laurel, and fruit blossoms are shown in abun- 
dance. With these there is usually some dark 
foliage, as of the ivy or rose, and above all else 
the poppies so long in favor are again used in 
contrast with the creamy flowers. Sometimes 
there are rose touffes, with six or seven different 
shades of roses and no foliage; while near these 
are branches of rose vines with unblown buds 
showing as many different shades peeping out 
from their green calyxes. A new pink coral 
shade lately seen in camellias is shown also in 
roses and many other flowers. There is very lit- 
tle blue shown this season, though some very 
pretty bonnets for very young ladies are trimmed 
with pale blue garden pinks, amidst which are 
touffes of scarlet poppies. 


SILKS AND RIBBONS. 


Soft silks either twilled, repped, armure, or aam- 
ask, or else ribbons two or three inches wide, com- 
plete the elaborate garniture. These silks or rib- 
bons are twined around the crown, sometimes in 
combination with lace, or more often are tied in 
the odd new bows, and clustered down the left side 
or across the top, while that part below the crown 
is very slightly trimmed, or perhaps has two long 
streamers of ribbon hanging far below the waist. 
The new bows are very soft full fluted loops, 
strapped tightly in the middle, and flaring out like 
a fan; some have two loops on each side, some 
have but one; none have ends to the bows. 
Many bonnets have long strings, but these will 





are very full soft puffs, or else clusters of the 
new bows crossing the top of the head, while the 
side of the bonnet is too close to the head to al- 
low any trimming. Sometimes touffes of flowers 
form the face trimming, while some of the Paris 
bonnets still retain a double frill of lace inside ; 
and this lace is now the creamy Valenciennes, 
Very few feathers, birds, or wings are seen—the 
result, it is said, of the general outcry against the 
slaughter of the innocent birds. 

Rough straw bonnets for early spring have a 
wreath of mosses and of grasses-gone-to-seed pass- 
ing around the crown, with scarlet poppies on the 
top. Loops of creamy ribbon pass down the 
middle of the crown, and long streamers hang 
behind. The front is faced with scarlet. Dark 
myrtle green is also much associated with cream- 
colored lace and silk in the hats for the interme- 
diate season. Strings are made of écru Brussels 
net hemmed on one side, while the other is edged 
with Archangel lace. 


SPRING SILKS. 


The soft lustrous Louisine silks are imported 
in low-priced qualities for over dresses for the 
spring. These come in taffeta designs in small 
checks of white or écrit with black or any dark 
color, and are sold for $1 a yard. Good taffeta 
silks in these patterns are bought for the same 
price at present, and these should be chosen when 
the entire dress is made of one material. Loui- 
sine silk is preferred for over dresses above plain 
gros grain. 

Damassé Louisines are new this season. They 
are imported in cream, black, blue, brown, and 
myrtle green shades to match the plain silks that 
will be worn with them. A heavier fabric than 
this, called serge broderie, is twilled silk quaintly 
brocaded in antique designs, and also in more re- 
cent Louis Quatorze patterns. The ground is in- 
variably écru, but the figures are of bold contrast- 
ing color. The Henri Quatre brocades shown for 
parts of costumes are as thick and rich-looking 
as the stuffs used by upholsterers for furniture 
covers, We have not space to note the various 
brocades and damask silks now being prepared 
for spring. The oldest-time colors are revived in 
them as well as old designs. They usually consist 
of but one color, the ground and figure being the 
same, but in some of the varieties mentioned above 
the figure is thrown into relief by being in con- 
trast with the background. 


GROS GRAINS FOR COSTUMES. 

Plain solid colors will prevail in gros grains, as 
they have always done. The reps are of medium 
size, and the gros grain has the soft finish neces- 
sary for drapery, instead of falling into stiff, heavy 
folds. The fancy is for rich dark colors for cos- 
tumes, and the list of shades is not long, nor does 
it show any novelties, since the object is to return 
to old-time subdued yet positive colors. There 
is seal brown, myrtle green, marine blue, mud-col- 
or, and various gray shades, such as steel-color, 
caoutchouc, Coomassie, Bilboa, etc. 


SILKS FOR EVENING DRESSES. 


The shades for evening silks are ciel glacé, 
which is a very lustrous shimmering blue, sourire 
(a smile), rosy-tinted lavender, sea-foam green, 
and every shade that has a yellow hue, such as 
cream, paille or straw-color, chair or flesh, Isabel, 
buff, canary, ete. With these plain gros grains 
are imported two fabrics of corresponding shades 
from which to choose over dresses, viz., brocaded 
silk and brocaded Chambéry gauze. 

Three shades of white double faille are shown 
for bridal dresses. These are blanc mat, or dead 
white ; blanc rose, with faint rosy tints ; and blanc 
créme, or the rich cream white like that of syrin- 
gas and orange blossoms. Double faille has dou- 
ble twisted chain in the grain, making very rich- 
looking reps, yet retaining the desired softness. 


BLACK SILKS. 

New importations of black silk show the cash- 
mere-finished silks which are now the first choice 
by reason of their softness and their subdued lus- 
tre. The best manufacturers, such as Ponson 
and Bonnet, have done away with the harsh, heavy 
stiffness that caused their silks to fall into set- 
looking folds, and have given this cashmere finish 
to all high-priced silks made in their factories. 
There is a welcome reduction in the price of silks. 
For $3 50 or $4 a yard can be bought rich silks 
that formerly brought $5 or $6. 


LIGHT TAFFETA SILKS. 


The pretty light taffeta silks for making simple 
suits for the spring show new effects in checks 
and stripes. Thus there are silver gray grounds 
barred with black and white—a very stylish de- 
sign. The old contrasts of white with dark brown, 
blue, or black are also repeated. From twenty- 
five to thirty yards of these silks are required for 
a very simple dress, as they are only nineteen or 
twenty inches wide, and cost $1 a yard. 


SILK AND WOOL MIXTURES, 


A beautiful fabric called satin laine et soie 
is an improvement on the cashmere broderie 
worn during the winter. It is light enough for 
summer wear, has raised damask figures of silk 
on wool, and comes in exquisite colors and qual- 
ity. This is also meant for over dresses with 
gros grain or velvet foundations, 


GAZE MASSOUL, 


The newest thin fabric is called Massoul gauze. 
This is a damask silk gauze, coarser than grena- 
dine, in most effective Persian designs of ara- 
besques and stripes. It is shown in black for 
summer suits, and in the soft cream tints for 
evening dresses. Armure gauzes are shown also 
for costumes in large plaids and in the natte 
checks. Perhaps the handsomest black fabric 
is the striped damask gauze which has alternate 
taffeta stripes with figured damask stripes two 





or three inches broad. Taffeta stripes are now 
preferred to those of satin or of repped silk. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Batiarp & Hatitey; ARnoup, ConstaBie, & Co. ; 
and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


A NOVEL petition, signed by Henry W. Lonea- 
FELLOW, RALPH WALDO EMERSON, OLIVER WEN- 
DELL Hoizs, James Russet, Lowe i, and 
other authors, has been presented to Congress, 
asking for the removal of the duty on works 
printed in the dead languages. It is deemed de- 
sirable by them that the Federal youth should 
become generally familiar with the opinions, and 
how they were put together, of such parties as 
Horace, JUvENAL, CICERO, Lycuravs, and any 
number of very dead Greeks, Romans, and such, 
who were regarded as smart in their day, but 
were really in several respects quite inferior to 
some of the professors in our American colleges. 
Lycure@us was a very good old man in his way, 
but none of his works sell like Daniel Deronda. 

—At a recent press dinner in London, one 
GRUNEISEN, a veteran journalist, is reported to 
have made this curious statement: ‘I have had 
leading articles from Mr. DisrakLI in my hands, 
and,” he added (the reporter says, amidst loud 
cheers and laughter), ‘‘I have rejected them.” 

—Mrs. Rooseve.t, widow of the late Judge 
James J. ROOSEVELT, who died in Paris, France, 
on the 14th of February, was daughter of ex- 
Governor Van Ness, of Vermont, at one time 
minister to Spain, and while he held that posi- 
tion her marriage took place, the Marquis of 
Lafayette being one of the subscribing witness- 
es. For many years she had been actively con- 
nected with all the great private charities of the 
re especially the Nursery and Child’s Huspi- 
a 


—Colonel M‘DonaLp, Secretary of the State 
of Virginia, has received a letter from a Mr. 
Ro.trs, of England, a descefidant of the Rotre 
who married Pocanontas, who informs Colonel 
M‘DonaLp that he has forwarded as a present to 
the State a copy which he had of an original 
portrait of the princess. The portrait is expect- 
ed to arrive soon, and will be placed in the State 
Library. 

—WiiiiaM A. RANDALL, Esq., who married 
ARZALIA, daughter of a sheik in Arabia, writes 
home to his father, Austin RaNnDALL, of Flor- 
ence, New York, giving particulars of his life 
out there. Among other things, he states that 
he had converted most of his tribe to Chris- 
tianity. His son W1Luiam is now a sheik; and 
a conspiracy to kill the whole family was dis- 
covered in season, and those engaged in it were 
punished. 

—The four brothers Van PELT, of Matteawan, 
New Jersey, were for over half a century one of 
the institutions of that place. They were old- 
fashioned Democrats, who always went to the 
polls together, and voted in the order of their 
ages. one of them married. Their house was 
conducted by a sister, and all became wealthy. 
The youngest died a few days since, and the only 
survivor, ALEXANDER, is now very ill, at the age 
of eighty-six. 

—The last. time that the Prince of Wales 
went to the Gaiety Theatre, London, he sent 
for CHARLES MatTuHews, and remarked that he 
hoped to meet him in Calcutta. ‘ Yes, Sir,’’ re- 

lied the evergreen veteran, ‘“‘I hope so; but it 
8 rather unfortunate that we should be there to- 

ether. Two stars, Sir, you know, can not shine 
n the same hemisphere. I assure you, Sir, I 
could not help it; but I will try and interfere 
with your Royal Highness as little as I possibly 
ean.” “Oh,” replied the Prince, “I do not 
think we shall clash; for if I shine at all, it will 
be | —— you will shine by night.” 

—The King and Queen of Greece are about to 
take a holiday. They have had a hard time of it 
—he for twelve years, she for eight—trying to 
rule the restive Greeks, and more than once 
tempted to throw up their crowns and run away. 
They are going to St. Petersburg, the capital of 
Queen O1vea’s native country, to Copenhagen, 
the capital of King Gzoree’s, and to London, 
where the king’s sister, the Princess of Wales, 
and the queen’s cousin, the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, will entertain them. 

—Few men have expressed in more exquisite 
language than Macau.ay the affection which 
every good man feels for his mother: ‘‘ Make 
much of it while yet you have that most pre- 
cious of all good gifts—a loving mother. Read 
the unfathomable love of those eyes; the kind 
anxiety of that tone and look however slight 
your pain. In after-life you may have friends— 
fond, dear, kind friends; but never will you 
have again the inexpressible love and gentleness 
lavished upon you which none but a mother be- 
stows. Often do I sigh in my struggle with the 
hard, uncaring world for the sweet, deep securi- 
ty I felt when of an evening, nestled in her bo- 
som, I listened to some quiet tale, suitable to 
my age, read in her tender and untiring voice. 
Never can I forget her sweet glances cast upon 
me when [ appeared asleep; never her kiss of 
peace at night. Years have passed away since 
we laid her beside my father in the old church- 
yard, yet still her voice whispers from the grave, 
and her eyes watch over me as I visit spots long 
since hallowed to the memory of my mother.”’ 

—A centenarian, one hundred and four years 
old, has turned up in Cincinnati, having walked 
from Pitt County, North Carolina, four hundred 
miles, on his way to Shelbyville, Indiana, where 
he has relatives who he hopes will enable him to 
“shuffle off,’’ etc., nicely and comfortably. His 
name is JoHN ALLEN, and he was born on board 
a vessel off Newbern, North Carolina, October 
9,1771. His father came from England, and was 
killed in the Revolutionary war, while his moth- 
er died when he was six years old. The old man 
has been a farm laborer and has worked in the 
turpentine forests, but had to make a special ef- 
fort to get $23 with which to start on his long 
tramp, and when that ag out, he begged his 
way. His manner of life from his youth up has 
been very simple, roast sweet-potatoes and cof- 
fee being his chief articles of diet. He is inor- 
dinately fond of coffee, and always fills his skin 
with it when he can. He has chewed a little to- 
bacco all his life, but never drank much liquor. 
He never of, religion”—says religion is too 
exciting for him—and was never married. His 
habits have been so simple that, when on his re- 
cent tramp, if the weather was hot, he would 
sleep ofa night leaning against « tree rather than 
go into = ved, if one was offered him. He was 





never sick, but his sight has been dim for thirty 
years, and his hearing is poor. Of course the 
old man has seen Wasnineron. It was when 
he was a brat. The father of his country was 
visiting Squire Wooren. They had a talk about 
the Constitution, and he heard G. W. say, 
“Squire Wooten, if you ever break this Con- 
stitution, you are gone.” 

—The late Mr. Scam ForsTeR married com- 
paratively late in life, as we are told by a writer 
in the Nation, and became possessed of ample 
means, but ease of outward circumstance did 
not abate his industry or diminish the activity 
of his cordial sympathy. In personal inter- 
course the sturdy traits of his character were 
conspicuous. He was thoroughly English in 
the build of his body and his mind. His dis- 
likes were as hearty as his likes; his prejudices 
were often indulged to humorous extravagance. 
An impetuous and vehement manner covered or 
disclosed the almost womanly tenderness of his 
heart. His memory was excellently stored, and 
he used its stores easily. His talk came from a 
full mind. He knew his books, anu his library 
became by degrees one of the best in its kind. 
The room was a delightful one, and the volumes 
on its crowded shelves were the true surround- 
ing for one whom their authors would readily 
— on ever terms to spiritual companion- 
ship. ° 

—JENNY Linp GoLpscaMIDT has presented a 
handsome memorial window to the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Wimbledon, near London, in 
memory of the celebrated Dr. WILBERFOKCE. 

—Miss Kate FIg.D gives this as Byron's last 
mot—BYRON the playwright, not B. the poet. 
Said somebody to the witty dramatist, ‘ Miss 
—— is itching to return to the stage.” ‘‘ Then 
she must act with a scratch compuny,’’ replied 
Byron. 

—There passed away im Baltimore a few days 
ago ANNIE PUMPHREY, aged one hundred and ten 
years. She was not a servant of General Wasu- 
INGTON, but claimed to have known the family, 
and to have been present at the time of his death. 
She was formerly a slave in Howard County, and 
was a resident of Ellicott’s Mills for many years, 
where she was then well known. She had given 
birth to fourteen children, only three of whom 
are now living. She was very active in her old 
age, and up to her last day was quite well, and 
could easily move about her house. In the 
morning, however, she lost her mind, and was 
confined to her bed unconscious up to the hour 
of her death. 

—The Emperor and Empress of Brazil will 
embark from Rio Janeiro for this city about 
the last of March, on board the steam-ship John 
Elder, one of the finest of a fleet of steam-ships 
run by Lampost & Post, of England. On ar- 
riving here they will probably occupy quarters 
at the Buckingham Hotel. The party will travel 
through the United States, and then proceed to 
Europe to spend the balance of the year’s leave 
of absence granted by the Brazilian Parliament, 
which appropriated $1,000,000 to pay expenses. 
They will accept no costly entertainments, thus 
adhering to the traditional policy observed by 
the emperor while abroad. 

—Dr. Von Bt Low said in Chicago, “I tell you, 
the only reason why I play BreTHoven, Scuu- 
MANN, MENDELSSOHN, and all these, is because 
the gigantic ignoramus with the inevitable beer 
glass—the German music-teacher in America— 
has interpreted so many of these badly. I would 
rather from choice play WaGNER and Liszt.”’ 

—In one of the letters which Mrs. Joun ADAMS 
received from her husband when he wus Presi- 
dent, he says, “‘I will write you thie tittle-tattle, 
my dear,’’ which tittle is the following graphic 
picture of the manners and principles of those 
times of perplexity, danger, and distress: 

“T believe I forgot to tell you one anecdote. When 
I first came to this house it was late in the afternoon, 
and I had ridden thirty-five miles at least. ‘Madam,’ 
said I to Mrs. Huston, ‘is it lawful for a weary travel- 
er to refresh himself with a dish of tea, provided it has 
been honorably smuggled, or paid no duties?’ ‘No, 
Sir,’ said she ; ‘ we have renounced all tea in this place; 
but I'll make you coffee.’ Accordingly, I have drunk 
coffee every afternoon since, and have borne it very 
well. Tea must be universally renounced, and I must 
be weaned, and the sooner the better.” 

—It is arranged, we believe, that Firznuen 
Leg, Grorce B. M‘CLeLian, and AmBrose E. 
BuRNSIDE shall be the respective field-officers 
of the Southern, Middle States, and New En- 
gland battalions of the Centennial Legion. 

—The Howirts—hale, hearty, and industrious 
—are at Rome, engaged in literary work, though 
Mr. Howirr is eighty-four, and his wife but « 
few years younger. 

pal OuIs GARNIER, who died recently at 
Grand Chartreuse, at the age of seventy-two, 
had passed fifty years in the monastery, which 
he greatly enriched by the production of the 
well-known liqueur which bon-vivants are prone 
to at a certain part of an entertainment. 

—It was observed by the late J. DryDEn that 

* All habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.” 
Among those with whom the force of habit was 
notably strong may be mentioned JoHN QuINCY 
ADAMS, an early riser throughout life, accustom- 
ed to the activities of public station, and al- 
ways remarkable for industry. In March, 1829, 
he retired from the Presidency, and four weeks 
afterward wrote as follows: 

“The greatest change in my condition occurred at 
the beginning of this month which has ever befallen 
me—dismission from the public service and retirement 
to private life. After fourteen years of incessant and 
unremitted employment, I have passed to a life of to- 
tal leisure, and from being in a constant crowd to a 
life of almost total solitude. I have continued as yet, 
however, to be much engaged with writing. Some let- 
ters and my reply to the appeal of the [Boston] con- 
federgtes ~ Aw 4 my time. rise between five and #ix; 
write till nine; breakfast; read the morning papers, 
the Philippics, Pelham, Senate journal and documents, 
and my own diary, and write alternately till three aud 
four; walk or ride from one to two hours; dine be- 
tween five and six; read, write, or doze from seven to 
eleven ; and then to bed.” 

In November, 1830, Mr. Apams, then aged sixty- 
three, was elected to Congress from the Plym- 
outh district, and continued in that body seven- 
teen years, up to the day of his death. One of 
the unique incidents in Mr. Apams’s history is 
that, after he was elected United States Senator 
from Massachusetts in 1803 (being then only 
thirty-six), he was, in 1805, appointed Professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres at Harvard Col- 
lege, and aceepted on condition that he should 
be permitted to attend to his Senatorial duties 
while Congress was in session. His lectures at 


Harvard were much admired, and were publish- 
ed in 1810. 
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Work-Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts work-bag is made of maroon silk, and is furnished with a bot- 
tom and side pieces of card-board. The side pieces and the handle 
are trimmed with embroidery worked on gold jardinigre canvas. To 
make the work-bag cut of card-board for the bottom two pieces from 
Fig. 26, Supplement, cover the piece designed for the outside with 
maroon silk, and cover the other piece with cashmere of the same 
color, For the side pieces cut of card-board and canvas two pieces 
each from Fig. 27, Supplement, cover the card-board with maroon 
cashmere, and embroider the canvas with maroon chenille and filling 
silk and with gold thread in the design of 
which a full-sized section is given by Fig. 
2, page 165. For the handle cut one piece 
of card-board and canvas twelve inches and 
seven-eighths long and an inch and a half 
wide, cover the card-board with silk, and 
embroider tke canvas, cutting it in scallops 
on the edge as shown by Fig. 2. 
For the bag cut of maroon silk one 
piece twenty-four inches long and 
twelve inches wide, sew it up on 
the ends, and furnish the upper 
edge with a hem through which 
maroon silk ribbons are 
run and tied in a knot on 
the ends. Sew the under 
edge of the bag ‘to the 
inner bottom plain on the sides from * to *, | 
and gathered on the ends. Baste the em- | 
broidered pieces of canvas on the side pieces 
which are covered with cashmere on one side, | 
join them with the 
outer bottom from 
* to *, and fast- 
en the latter to 
: ; the inner bottom. 
5 b ; ‘ Fasten the side 
Fig. 1.—Work-Bae,—[See Fig. 2, Page 165.] pieces to the bag 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 26 and 27. with several 
stitches. Set on 
the handle as shown by Fig. 1, and trim the embroidery with ruches 
of maroon ribbon. On : of Fig. 27 fasten similar ribbons and tie them 
in bows. 
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Watch Stand. 


Tuts watch stand, in the shape of an easel, is composed of 
polished black cane sticks, finished at the ends with bronze 
buttons. A round piece of card-board edged with split cane 
and ornamented on the front with embroidery worked on brown 
satin is set into the middle of the stand. This embroid- 
ery is worked with light and dark brown silk and gold 
thread in half-polka, chain, and knotted stitch, and 
in point Russe. Fig. 28, Supplement, gives the 
outlines of the design. A bronze 
band with a hook for hanging up 
the watch is set on above the em- 
broidery. Into the lower part of 
the stand set a bottom of card- 
board covered with brown satin, 
which is turned up a quarter of 
an inch to form an edge (except- 
ing on the front side), and serves 
to hold the watch chain. This 
bottom is furnished with brown 
satin quilting sewed through with 
covered buttons. Set bows of brown satin ribbon on 
the bottom and top of the stand. 


Gros Grain and = Damask Morning 


Fig. 1.—Trarxep Perricoar. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


Tue skirt.of brown gros grain is trimmed on the 
under edge with a gathered flounce and a side-pleated 
ruffle of the same material. The over dress is made 
of cream-colored silk damask, and is trimmed with 
lace and bows of gros grain ribbon. 





ON SOME MINOR POINTS OF 
ETIQUETTE. 
NE of the first ordeals through which the young 
matron has to pass is that of receiving callers, 
and these usually come in considerable numbers when 
there is a bride to be called upon, which renders her 
task all the more difficult. 

The lady of the house should occupy a seat facing 
the door of the room, and then she is at once seen by 
the in-comers, and is ready to receive them. Possibly, 
nay, probably, she will not be acquainted with many of 
the people who come to pay their devoirs, but this must 
not make any difference in her manner of reception; 
she should rise from her seat and shake hands with 
all alike, both ladies and gentlemen. 

Bear this in mind, matrons young and old, it is 
proper you should shake hands with every stranger 
who enters your house, whether as a caller or as an 
invited guest. I am urged to make this remark, be- 
cause I see that some ladies receive strangers with a 
bow only, and the laws of hospitality require a warmer 
welcome to the house, in the shape of an outstretched 
hand, and not merely a formal bend of the head. 

It is not customary to introduce people to one an- 
other. If possible, arrange for the last-comers to. sit 
beside you, and devote a little time to them, and then 
turn to the other occupants of the room, for courtesy 
demands that no feeling of neglect should have oeca- 
sion to creep into the minds of any one present. 

When a visitor rises to take leave, the lady of the 
house also rises, and, while addressing a few parting 
words, she rings the bell as a signal to the servant to 
be ready to open the door, for it is considered very 
discourteous to allow a visitor to open and. shut the 
hall door. 

After having received calls, it is time to think of 
returning them. This is not nearly so formidable a 
duty as that we have just described, because the bur- 
den of entertaining, if we may use such an impolite 
phrase, now falls upon those on whom the call is made. 

A first call should be returned within the space of a 
few days. 

From three to five are the correct calling hours. 
The duration of this first call should be short—about 
ten or fifteen minutes. It is quite permissible to speak 
to any one in the room without an introduction. When 
paying a formal call of this description, a card-case is 
taken, but it is not now usual to take ecards from it 
while in the room, For instance, if your husband 
does not accompany you, but sends his cards, instead 















Lapy’s Musiin Corset Cover. 


For pattern and ae see Supple- 
ment, No. XL, Figs. 55-58. 





Gros Grain anp Sik Damask Moryina Dress. 
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of giving them to the lady of the house, you leave two on the hall 
table—one being for the lady and the other for the gentleman of 
the house. 

After a while, when the calls have been made and paid, the newly 
married couple receive invitations to dinner or other festivities. Won- 
derful to relate, the lady has not to consider what she will wear, for 
the bridal costume is invariably donned on all such occasions, the 
only difference being that the veil is now used as a shawl. 

R ber, young matron, that you are the chief personage at a’! 
these entertainments. Even if 
you are still in your teens, you 
take precedence of older matrons. It 
is the bride whom the host takes in to 
dinner; it is she to whom the hostess 
looks when rising from the dinner table ; 
it is she with whom the host opens the 
ball; it is she who must take her de- 
parture before the other guests venture 
to bid their adieux. 

After all, to be the chief personage 
in another person’s house is not half so 
trying a position as that of being the 
chief personage in one’s own house. In- 
deed, I know of no greater trial to a 
young hostess than that of her first din- 
ner party. So much responsibility rests 
upon her inexperienced 
shoulders ; she is so terri- 
bly anxious that “all shall go off well” and cred- 
itably; and yet she must not let a trace of this 
anxiety be seen in her demeanor, To achieve 
this state of unruffled serenity, it is essential that 
she look well to the 
arrangement of the 
details. beforehand ; 
and although — it 
hardly lies within 
my province at this 
time to discuss these 
details, I must just 
step out of it for a 
moment to men- 
tion one or two which are found from experience to be very essen- 
tial. Briefly, then: it is a pity for a young matron to attempt any 
great display. When she is more accustomed to her part as house- 
keeper and hostess, she can then advance in grandeur, if wish- 
ful to do so. It is also a mistake to invite a great number of 
guests, for the number increases the responsibility. One word 
more: a great secret of success is to ask people who are 
likely to amalgamate and coalesce—people of diversities of 
character, grave and gay, but yet a diversity which 
will unite and form a harmonious chord. <A wise 
choice in this latter respect will much lighten 
the labors of both host and hostess. 

We will suppose that all these details 
; S <3 have been satisfactorily ar- 
Be SRN UO ya ranged, yore that the time has 

‘ come for the guests to arrive. 
Way The hostess should be very pune- 
RAY tual in her own drawing-room, 
hh ha and quite ready to receive her 
company at the appointed hour. 
In order that she may be at once 
approached, she should take up 
her position not far from the 
door, and facing it; and as the 
guests arrive in quick succession, it is more convenient 
to remain standing until most of them have entered the 
room. Meanwhile it is the duty of the host (I am sup- 
posing the occasion to be that of a “dinner’’) to com- 
municate to the several gentlemen whom they are to 
take in to dinner, and if they happen to be strangers, 
to introduce them to the ladies. 

When dinner is announced, the host offers his arm to 
the lady who it has been previously decided has the 
greatest claim to precedence, and escorts her to the din- 
ner table, placing her on his right hand. 

The guests follow in assorted couples, the hostess 
being the last to arrive, accompanied by the principal 
gentleman guest. During the dinner hour the attention 
of the young matron should be concentrated on her vis- 
itors, and not allowed to wander to the movements of the 
servants. It requires an effort and a certain amount of 
courage to start subjects of conversation, especially after 
a pause, or during a dead silence. Sometimes people 
are not in a talking vein, and conversation seems to be 
continually falling to pieces, but it is the duty of both 
host and hostess to prevent this—to set the ball rolling, 
and to make strenuous efforts to keep it in motion. 

There ought not to be any whispered directions to 
servants —no reproving glances, If any thing goes 
wrong in the household department, it is far better taste 
to let it pass unnoticed than to make every body present 
uncomfortable either by trying to remedy the error or 
by apologizing for it. Sometimes accidents will happen 
—laughable ones too—but it is a mark of good manners 
to appear unconscious of their occurrence. 

The hostess should never leave her guests at any 
period of the evening if she can possibly avoid it, and 
certainly not under any pretext if the host is not pres- 
ent. I was at a party not long ago when both host and 
hostess absented themselves—a great breach of etiquette. 
True, it was only for a few moments, but a feeling of 
awkwardness fell upon all the guests. As it happened, 
we were mostly strangers to one another, and we all fell 
to pieces then and there; and I don’t think it was pos- 
sible for any one, however much he possessed those 
valuable qualities of attraction afid cohesion, to bind us 
together again. 
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For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 28. 
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Fig. 2.—Trarnep Perricoat. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 60-63. 





ANCIENT LUXURY. 


HERE is a luxury of the senses and a luxury of the 

imagination. The ancients—that is, the Greeks, 
Romans, and Scriptural races—understood both perfect- 
ly; but our direct ancestors did not. The ancients be- 
gan with their cities, making them by their magnificence 
tempting to the very strangers whom they pretended 
to exclude. It is enough, however, to name Babylon, 
Athens, and Rome; for further expatiation would give 
a historical tinge to that which is designed as pure phi- 
losophy. For the same reason is rejected, though not 
so peremptorily, that volume of anecdote which has its 
alpha in Cleopatra’s pearl, and its omega in poor Jack 
eating a five-pound note in a sandwich. Most of these 
stories are apocryphal, and they do not represent the 
true spirit of luxury, But in order that a subject may 
be made interesting, it is essential to take all the tra- 
ditions with it, and spill the grain of salt. How much 
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is this world the happier for doubting whether Apicius 
ate the tongues of nightingales; that Lucullus sent 
to the Danube for a trout when he dined cum Lucullo ; 
that Sardanapalus was fanned night and day by fifty 
virgins ; or that the ladies of Lesbes slept on roses 
whose perfume had been artificially heightened? It 
is very pleasant to think that court maidens once 
powdered their hair with gold, as the Merovingian 
kings most certainly powdered their beards; that a 
famous Venetian gentleman, who affected rather 
than felt a love of the arts, had his pictures uncov- 
ered one by one to the sound of slow music, like a 
murder on the stage; that Lord Berkeley’s shaving 
basin was of solid silver—as why should it not be, 
any more than of electro-plate ?—that Queen Eliza- 
beth’s night-cap was wrought with gilded silk; that 
water was filtered through gold-dust, not a century 
ago, by the Sybarites of Chili, as is gravely attested 
by Seftor Techo; that men, according to Rabelais, 
who is fortified: by the authority of Montluc, drank 
hippocras as a morning draught, and even went so 
far as to have dinner and supper on the same day. 
“See that the powder I use be rich in cassia,” cries 
the polished gentleman in Middleton’s play to the 
valet whom he has just kicked down stairs. Did not 
the confectioners celebrated in Featley’s Mystica mix 
gold partieles 
with their pas- 
try, and were 
they one iota 
less absurd 
than our con- 
noisseurs in eaw 
dor? Depend 
upon it, every 
generation will 
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in her fish-pond wear 
ear-rings, though the 
statement is doubted 
by the critical Bayle 
and even the credu- 
lous Pliny; yet she 
would probably 
change her dress five 
times a day at Biar- 
ritz, as do the Paris- 
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Borner For Linaerre.—Porr Lace ann WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


the edging Fig. 1 take a piece of woven braid furnished 
on both sides with fourfold loops fastened on one long 
loop, as shown by the illustration, and on one side cro- 
chet the 1st round.—Always alternately fasten together 
the next four loops with 1 sc. (single crochet), 4 ch. 
(chain stitch). 2d round.—x 8 se. on the next 4 ch. in 
Fig. 1.—Woven Bram anp Crocuet Epeine the preceding round, 1 ch., 3 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 se. on the first of these), 1 ch., 
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Fig. 2.—Woven Bram anp Crocuet Epeine 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


ing 4 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round.— 
Always alternately 2 dc. (double crochet) on the 
next single ch. between 6 sc. in the preceding round, 
working off the upper veins of these 2 de. together, 
however, 10 ch. 4th round.— >» 1 se. on the next 
2 de. worked off together in the preceding round, 
4 se. on the next 10 ch., 3 p. separated each by 2 
se. on the same 10 ch., 4 se. on the 10 ch. on which 
the previous work was done, and repeat from *. 
5th round (on the other side of the braid),—Always 
alternately fasten together the last two of the next 
four loops and the first two of the following four 
loops with 1 se., 5 ch. 

For the edging Fig. 2 take a piece of woven braid 
furnished on both sides with triple loops fastened 
on one long loop, as shown by the illustration, and 
on one side crochet the 1st round as follows: Al- 
ways alternately with 1 se. fasten together the next 
three loops, 5 ch. 2d round.—Always 5 sc. on the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round. 3d reund.—Al- 
ways alternately 2 de. on the vein between the next 
5 se, and the following 5 se. in the preceding round, 
10 ch. 4th round.—>* 1 se. on the vein between 
the next 2 de. in the preceding round, 3 sc. on the 
next 10 ch., four times alternately 5 ch., 2 de. on 
the same 10 ch. on which 3 sc. have already been cro 
cheted, then 5 
ch., 3 sc. on 
the same 10 
ch. on which 
the previous 
work was 
done, and re- 
peat from >. 
5th round (on 
the other side 
of the braid). 
—Like the 
first round. 
6th round.— 
Always alter 
nately 1 de. on 
the next st. in the 
preceding round, 2 
ch., and pass over 
2 st. 








FouNDATION FOR NECESSAIRES, ETC, 
Point Russe Empromwery. 





WY > Foundation 
—it<“tre} for Nécessaires, 

a etc.—Point 
Russe Embroid- 

ery. 

Tus foundation 
is worked on Java 
canvas with cherry 





ian graces born not of divine 
sea-foam, but of that other froth 
called agiotage. We do not wear 
waistcoats painted with scenes 
from Watteau or warm idealiza- 
tions from Brantome, as did the 
coxcombs of the ancienne no- 
blesse ; neither do we truss up 
our horses’ tails with gold and 
silver, but we tockade the creat- 
ures until they become unen- 
durably vain—more of their 
adornments than of their beau- 
ty, which is a common case; 
and the first necessity of an 
“Ulster,” the tailors assure us, 
is that it should be “impress- 
ive.” Our girls do not bathe in 
blood ; but the trade in “ balms” 
exhibits a considerable hanker- 
ing after artificial beauty. A 
man now who should be seen (jf 
with a mirror in his hat, or a he 
woman with one on her breast, {hu 


ai 

would be pitied as a lunatic; [& Brig | 
AS 
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follies ridiculed by Ben Jonson. 





Border for Lingerie. 
Point Lace and White 
Embroidery. 


Tus border is worked on ba- 
tiste, Swiss muslin, or nansook 
in point lace and white embroid- 
ery. Having transferred the de- 
sign to linen, baste the material 
on the latter, and run on plain 
and picot point lace braid along 
the outlines, turning it down on 
the corners and gathering it in 
the curves. Fasten the inter- 
secting layers of the braid to- 
gether with blind stitches. Con- 
nect the design figures partly 
with twisted bars and partly 
with button-hole stitch bars of 
fine thread. For the twisted 
bars stretch the thread going 
forward and wind it going back, 
and work the wheels. For the 
button-hole stitch bars stretch 
the thread back and forth from 
one outline to another, and cov- 
er it with button-hole stitches 
into which picots are worked, 
as shown by the illustration. 
Edge the point lace braid with 
half-polka stitches of fine em- 
broidery cotton, and work the 
dots and the remaining embroid- 
ery in satin stitch. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery, cut away 
the material underneath the bars 
on the wrong side. 


yet these were contemporary 
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Woven Braid and Cro- 
chet Edging for Lingerie, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tukse edgings are worked 
with woven braid and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 100. For 


Fig. 1.—Vetver anp Gros Grain Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1*, 1°-9. 
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Fig. 2.—F ame anp CASHMERE 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 


saddler’s silk in chain stitch, 
and with brown and maize fill- 
ing silk in point Russe. 





ELIZABETHAN COS- 
TUMES. 
TFXOWARD the middle of 

Queen Elizabeth’s reign a 
great change in the female cos- 
tume took place. The body was 
imprisoned in whalebone to the 
hips, and from the bust, now 
partially uncovered, descended 
an interminable stomacher, fre- 
quently studded with pearls and 
precious stones, on each side of 
which jutted out horizontally the 
enormous farthingale. 

The different head-dresses of 
the sixteenth century were the 
Milan bonnets of Henry VIII.’s 
time, worn by men and women, 
and the French hood, which de- 
veloped in the diamond-shaped 
miniver, or three-cornered cap, 
familiar to every body from the 
portraits of Henry VIII.’s wives, 
and later took the shape of what 
is called the Mary Queen of 
Scots cap, although this variety 
of the French hood was intro- 
duced long before Mary’s time. 
For ordinary wear the French 
hood in all its varieties was 
made of the finest linen, but for 
full-dress occasions the richest 
materials in many colors, and 
gorgeously embroidered, were 
employed, and the “ frontlets” 
or ornamental borders of the 
three-cornered head-dress were 
studded with diamonds and pre- 
cious stones. Hoods, caps, and 
eoifs continued the fashion until 
Elizabeth introduced the “ caul,” 
a head-dress made of false hair 
—of which the Queen wore a 
constant change—with jewels 
and other ornaments arranged 
in them. Feathers, hitherto 
only worn in bonnets, were now 
placed in the curled, frizzed, and 
crisped hair, and became an im- 
portant feature in the head 
dresses of women of rank and 
fashion. The dress of the lower 
elasses was very simple through- 
out the sixteenth century. Mer- 
chants and professionals copied 
the attire of their betters in a 
sober style. 

Women’s stockings, accord- 
ing to Stubbs, were made of silk, 
jarnsey, worsted, orriel, or the 
finest yarn, thread, or cloth that 
could possibly be had, and la- 
dies were “ not ashamed to wear 
hose of all kinds of changeable 
colors, as green, red, white, rus- 
Set, tawny, and else what not: 
Dress, eunningly knit, too, and curious 
II., Figs. 10%, 10-12. ly indented in every point with 
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quirks, clocks, open seams, and every thing else 
accordingly.” 

The ladies’ ‘shoes were of many fashions, but 
much of the same shape as those worn in modern 
times, with high heels, ruched along the instep 
and often embroidered all over the foot. 

Of minor fashions in Elizabeth’s time we have 
to mention the masks and visors made of velvet; 
sweet - washed (perfumed) gloves embroidered 
with gold and silver; pocket looking-glasses, 
which were the common companion of the fash- 
ionables of both sexes at this time ; large ostrich 
feather fans, with a looking-glass in the centre. 


AS LONG. AS SHE LIVED! 


_ By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrtnor or “Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrrux Kate 
Kirby,” “For Hee Saxe,” “ Carry’s Con- 
Fession,” “‘Szoonp-Covsin Saran,” ETO. 








BOOK I. 
‘+ Ehe Brotherhood of the Noble Poor.” 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
FATHER AND SON. 


Ir was a strange meeting between father and 
son. Superstitious people might have seen much 
that was ominous in it as well as singular. The 
time and place were both against it. 

William Halfday had emerged from the dark- 
ness of some sixteen years, from the silence and 
mystery of his lost life, to the foreground, and at 
a period when his son could have spared him away 
a little longer. Brian was a dark-eyed boy when 
the father had seen him last, and had talked of 
seeking his fortune, of settling abroad and send- 
ing for wife and children presently; and until 
the meeting on the Downs, William Halfday had 
been neither seen nor heard of by those who had 
had a claim upon him. 

“You are my father, then?’ repeated Brian, 
half incredulously. 

“ Yes,” said the other, in a voice that quavered 
a great deal, “your own father. You will not 
cast me off because I have come back poor and 
helpless after all these years ?” 

“Years of a cruel silence and a crueler neg- 
lect,” said Brian, sternly. 

“ Ah, but you don’t know what I have suffered ! 
You can’t imagine, my dear boy,” he added, with 
a gush of affection at which Brian recoiled, “what 
I have gone through.” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“You have no idea—” he began again, when 
Brian cut him short in his address. 

“ Wait a minute,” said his son. 

Brian went to the door of the cottage, unlocked 
it, opened it, and passed in, Presently a match 
was struck, a small oil lamp was lighted within 
the room, and then the son’s voice called out for 
the wayfarer to enter. William Halfday knock- 
ed the ashes from his pipe, which he put in his 
waistcoat pocket, before he sidled, in a cat-like 
fashion, into his son’s house, In the light both 
men looked hard at each other, as if to read what 
was passing in the mind, what was expected, and 
what each was like. And each was disappointed, 
possibly disheartened, and saw opposition and dis- 
comfiture to follow very speedily. It was not a 
happy meeting between father and son. 

The father did not admire the white, stern face 
of Brian, and its determinate expression was hard- 
ly what he had expected to confront. The keen 
dark eyes were embarrassing already, and devoid 
of sympathy and love; there was curiosity, even 
suspicion, in them, but no pleasure at the sight 
of him, he was sure of that. And Brian, steadily 

rding his sire, saw before him what was clear- 
ly the wreck of a man—an attenuated, poverty- 
stricken being, with hollow cheeks, sunken eyes, 
and hands that shook as with a palsy, or with 
fear of him, or drink, he could not tell which at 
that early date of their reunion. 

There was no mistaking him, however. He was 
a close copy of the man who had died a week 
ago, in height and figure, even in the droop of his 
shoulders and the contraction of his chest. The 
eyebrows were shaggy, if not white, and hung in 
the same way over the eyes, which were small 
and set close together, and as dark as Brian's, 
He was feeble for his fifty years, but hard times 
and hard traveling had helped toward his debility, 
and there was wholly lacking in him one atom’s 
worth of that stern, strong self-reliance which 
Adam Halfday had shown, and which Adam’s 
grandson assuredly possessed. Yes, it was the 
wreck of a man, Brian thought, with a hundred 
other incomprehensible unnatural th ts, born 
of their first meeting, not the least of which was 
the uncharitable and unfilial one that if this man 
had kept away for all time it would have been 
better for those who bore his name, 

“Sit down,” said Brian. 

“Thank you; I had better shut the door first, 
as the draught is keen,” replied William Halfday. 
“Shall I shut the door, Brian ?” 

“ Yes, do,” answered the son, moodily. 

His thoughts were too many for him; they 
were troubling him too much and too soon, but 
he had no power to control. them. What was to 
follow his father’s return to life? What was to 
be the end of it? How would his coming affect 
the futures of the two women whom he had left 
at Datchet Bridge? Mr. Halfday closed the door, 
shuffled to a chair by the side of the empty fire 
grate, rubbed his hands together, and began a 
small shivering fit on his own account. 

“Tt was horribly cold upon the Downs, Brian,” 
he said between his chattering teeth. 

“T did not notice it.” 

“Tt cut at one like death—it—” He was re- 
minded of something which he had almost for- 





gotten, and there was 2 shade more of pallor in 
his face at once. 

“ Where is the—the body, Brian ?” 

“Up stairs,” was the moody reply. “ You shall 
see it presently.” 

“God bless me,” exclaimed Mr. Halfday, “ not 
for worlds! I haven’t the nerve, Brian. I have 
not a scrap of nerve in my whole constitution, 
which is completely shattered. Oh no!” he add- 
ed, as he shivered with a ter violence; “I am 
much obliged to you, but I would rather not look 
at him!” 

“ As you please.” 

“T thought poor father had been dead years 
ago,” said Willlam Halfday ; “a fortnight since 
and I should have seen him alive, then.” 

“ Yes,” replied Brian. 

“Did he ever—wish to see me, now ?” 

“ Never,” was the response. 

“Yet father and son are close ties. And he 


“In a fit. There is an inquiry to be completed 


“Indeed! I arrive at a sad time, but in the 
midst of a sorrow in which I can participate. 
How dreadfully cold this hole—this establish- 
ment is! Are there any more doors open ?” 

“No.” 

Mr. Halfday senior was daunted at last by the 
short replies of his ungracious offsprin 
glanced at Brian furtively, clasped his tis 
more closely together, licked his dry lips in a 
nervous fashion, and finally relapsed into silence. 
He wags not welcome. There was no love for him 
in the son’s heart—he had outlived affection ev- 
ery where. As his shaking hand went up to his 
eyes, Brian’s quick voice startled him by its 
change of tone. 

“T should be a liar to say that I am glad to 
see you,” he said; “ but if you had come a month 
later you might have had a warmer welcome. 
Always supposing,” he added, “that you are back 
again in good faith, of which I am not certain.” 

“You don’t trust me,” responded the father, 
plaintively. 

“Not yet. Why should I?” 

“You are my only boy,” said William Halfday. 

“You have kept away for sixteen years; my 
mother flung herself into the river in despair of 
human kindness; your son and daughter have 
grown up without a thought from you; your fa- 
ther has died without seeing you. ere has 
been much misery among the Halfdays, and you 
have kept away from it.” 

“Yes, yes; don’t torture me, please,” replied 
the father; “all this is very true, but what good 
could I have done? I have been unlucky all my 
life—I have not had one gleam of sunshine on 
my path from the beginning to the end.” 

“You did not deserve it,” was the sharp reply. 

“Oh, Brian,” exclaimed the other, bursting sud- 
denly into tears, and rocking himself to and fro 
upon the chair, with his hands before his face, 
“this is cruel of you! Your own father, toa! My 
God, what will become of me, now you turn against 
me!’ 

Brian Halfday was not prepared for this out- 
burst of emotion; he sat back in his chair, with 
one clinched hand on the table, surprised in his 
turn. He was a suspicious man, as he had owned 
that evening to Mabel Westbrook, but he was nat- 
urally observant, and he read no affectation of 
grief in the emotion of this castaway before him. 
Here at least was no sham; the man was weak 
and childish, but there was real life in his despair. 

“T have come back,” William Halfday contin- 
ued, “to the work-house or the jail. I have come 
back without a penny in my pocket. I have not 
tasted food or drink since it was given me in 
charity this morning. I have been a careless, 
useless wretch, with as little thought for others 
as myself, but I did not look for this reception 
from my child. Let me go back to the inn at 
Datchet Bridge, and ask where Dorcas Halfday 
lives—there may be some grain of feeling in that 
girl’s heart for me when I tell her who I am.” 

He rose to go; he tottered slowly toward the 
door, until Brian stood by his side and led him 
back to his seat. 

“There is no hurry, father,” he said, in a deep- 
er voice ; “sit down again, and let us understand 
each other clearly, if we can. A man can not dis- 
appear for long years from his kindred, and ex- 
pect to find them full of love for him on his re- 
turn—can not neglect them utterly, and yet hope 
that they will hold him in affectionate remem- 
brance.” 

“ Quite right,” whispered the father; “ but don’t 
reproach me any more. I deserve all you say of 
me.’ 

“T will give you some bread and cheese and 
beer,” said Brian. “ You are hungry?” 

< By Heaven, Brian, I am starving.” 

“T am sorry to hear it.” 

It was starvation that had brought him to Pen- 
tonshire, and not his natural affections, but Brian 
did not say so. He opened a cupboard, spread a 
white napkin on the table, set bread and cheese 
and a bottle of ale before his father, pushed the 
table to his side, and then sat and watched him 
consume his food with a ravenous rness that 
was as devoid of acting as his grief had been. 
William Halfday did not speak again for several 
minutes ; he seemed to forget his position and his 
sorrow in his appetite, and it was Brian who broke 
silence at last. 

“Why did you not write to us?” he asked, cu- 
riously. “If you were poor and wanted money, 
- might have been worth the experiment of a 
etter.” 

“T did not know where to write.” 

“ The address of ‘ Halfday, Penton,’ would have 
found your father or your son.” 

“T thought of it,” he said, without looking at 
Brian, and pinching the corner of the napkin 
with his fingers nervously—“ I thought of it, and 
put it off, time after time, till I was ashamed of 
—- any one know any thing about me. I 
thought it better to die on the quiet somewhere.” 





“And you altered your mind—for what rea- 
son ?” 

“T couldn’t die,” was the response; “I tried, 
Brian, and failed.” 

“Do you feel any better now?” was the next 
inquiry. 

“Thank you—much better. I must compli- 
ment you, Brian, on a very excellent cheese,” he 
said, with his old airiness of manner suddenly 
predominant. 

“You are stronger now ?” 

“Yes. Altogether stronger.” 

“Then I have a few more words to say,” Brian 
remarked. “Don’t look alarmed, Sir; there are 
no more reproaches for you to-night.” 

“Thank God—I mean, thank you, very much, 
my son !” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
MR, WILLIAM HALFDAY HEARS THE NEWS. 


Brran drew his chair so close to his father’s 
that their knees.touched, and William Halfday 
leaned back, as if away from him and afraid of 
him. The son was a mystery, a something that 
he had not expected to find, a being who had 
thrown him out in his calculations for the future. 
He was weak himself; he had been always weak 
and fretful and irresolute. Where did this pale- 
faced, beetle-browed young man get his iron will 
from? For this son was of iron, and therefore 
merciless, . Still, let him hope on to the last, and 
put up with the son’s reproaches and exordiums. 
He was wholly helpless, and must bear the bur- 
den; and if Brian would not stare so fiercely at 
him, he should get on better in good time. 

“T don’t know what you are, or what your life 
has been, or what it is likely to be,” Brian began, 
more sadly than sternly now. “You sit before 
me a riddle hard to guess at, and the past sheds 
no light upon you.” 

“We have the present to consider, Brian,” 
William Halfday delicately hinted, and without 
returning his son’s gaze. He could not look at 
him; he could not do any thing but evade that 
uncomfortable stare, which seemed endeavoring 
to read his life in spite of him—to read through 
him, and get at all the history of his unprofitable 
existence—as if that would do any good—as if it 
mattered—as if the days ahead of them both were 
not the most important. 

“T will tell you my share of the past,” Brian 
continued ; “and we will leave to times more fit- 
ting the explanations which I have a right to de- 
mand from you. I will say now, that years ago, 
when I began too early in life to act and think 
for myself, it was you who troubled me. Your 
character was at stake, and your own father at- 
tributed to you and one Caspar Westbrook the 
ruin of his career. After you had left England, 
it was supposed by one or two in the secret—for 
it was always kept a secret-—that you and West- 
brook had decamped with various securities that 
were negotiable abroad, and which the firm—al- 
ways a weak one—was unable to replace. It 
seemed a fair and noble story as regarded the 
partners, the history of two men preferring ruin 
to the acknowledgment of their sons’ dishonesty, 
but as I grew up I doubted it, for your sake.” 

“Thank you, Brian,” said the father, extending 
his shaking hand toward his son, but with the 
same averted gaze; “you did me justice. I nev- 
er saw the securities.” 

“Neither had Caspar Westbrook stolen them,” 
said Brian, lightly touching his father’s hand, and 
then setting it aside,“or James Westbrook, or 
any one save that poor warped mind above there.” 

“My father!” exclaimed Mr. Halfday; “ was 
it the old man, then ?” 

“ Yes—God forgive him !” 

“T say that too, with all my heart, Brian,” said 
the father. “ And let me add, it is a comfort to 
me to see a pious vein running through your dis- 
course. It speaks well for your character.” 

“Tam not a pious man,” cried Brian. “ Don’t 
interrupt me.” 

“Tbeg your pardon. Excuse the liberty I have 
taken, Brian; but I thought you possibly might 
be,” replied his father. “ Pray proceed.” 

«y grew up with a suspicion of foul play, and 
I planned and schemed for years to solve the 
mystery. I succeeded. I proved at least your 
honesty in the matter, and I was very glad.” 

“Thank you,” murmured William Halfday 


again. 

“Tf I could have done it before the mother’s 
death, I should have been happier,” said Brian. 
“ But that was not to be. I proved, at least, that 
you left England an honest man. What you 
have come back, Heaven only knows. But I be- 
lieve you honest still, and will do the best for you 
that my means allow.” 

“You will not send me to the union? you will 
take care of me? you will do something for me, 
after all?” the father cried, with excitement. 

“Did you doubt my helping you, then ?” 

“You did not meet me kindly,” was the an- 
swer. “I could not make out what you thought 
of my return to England.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“And I am honest, Brian,” he said, speaking 
with great volubility now. “T have been an un. 
lucky fool all my life, but I have never done an 
action of which I am ashamed. I have been 
horribly honest ; I have resisted no end of temp- 
tations to become rich; and here I am, a man 
broken down before his time—a ruin—a catas- 
trophe!” ~ 

“Do you drink ?” asked Brian, suddenly. 

William Halfday started at the question, and 
shrank back still more in his chair. It was a 
leading question, which unnerved him and set 
him shaking again. 

“What makes you ask such a question as 
that?” he murmured, and with a faint effort at 


ty. 

“ Your hands tremble, your eyes are bloodshot, 
and I have seen so many men like you reeling in 
the streets. You do drink,” he added, sharply. 





“Never to excess. Don’t misjudge me, my 
son, too quickly,” cried Mr. Halfday, “or pain 
me with unnecessary questions, It is hardly 
fair.” 

“This is not an unnecessary question at the 
present time. It is a mest important fact to 
elicit or disprove ; because,” said Brian, thought- 
fully, “I must keep the drink away from you.” 

“Oh, you need not fear me, or keep any thing 
away from me. You may trust me implicitly,” 
the father replied. 

“T hope so. 

“T know so. 

“That is well,” said Brian, still deep in reverie. 

« And I don’t want to be idle,” added Mr. Half- 
day, “but to be of service to my country. I am 
not an old man. I have life and vigor in me, or 
soon shall have again, if I could find any one to 
set me up in business—in a little shop, for in- 
stance, where I could turn a penny or two, and 
be less of an incumbrance to you, Brian. I should 
be independent and happy and grateful.” 

“T am a poor man; but I will do something 
for you in the way you wish.” 

“God bless you, Brian! God bless you!” and 
Mr. Halfday began to cry again. 

Brian watched him closely still, but he made 
no attempt to console him in this ‘second hyster- 
ical outburst of tears. He waited till he had re- 
covered from his emotion, with his broad fore- 
head knit in grave perplexity. Beyond the hour 
he did not see his way yet, and the mists were 
thick about him. There was much to be done— 
much to explain yet to this weak being cowering 
and shaking before him in the chair; and Brian 
feared the effect of a revelation which it was not 
possible to delay for a single night with safety. 

“T will help you in every way in my power,” 
said Brian ; “but you must let me trust you in 
return.” 

“You may trust me with untold gold.” 

“You must prove yourself a just and unselfish 
man.” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“You will let me be your counselor and guide 
from this day ?” said Brian. 

“T will not have a thought of my own, or a 
wish of my own, if you will only take care of 
me,” said the father, abject and servile in his 
protestations. 

¥ Your first and greatest task begins to-mor- 
row.’ 

“The sooner the better.” 

“And I require all your faith now,” added 
Brian. E 

“Tt’s yours; I have said so.” 

“Then I have something more to tell you.” 

William Halfday looked scared at this an- 
nouncement, and the hands upon his knees be- 
gan to increase in that tremulous movement 
which had already attracted his son’s notice. 

“ James Westbrook, your father’s partner, left 
England a poor man, but he made a fortune in 
America, and died rich,” began Brian. “On his 
death-bed he was, for some reason or other which 
is hard to understand, the victim of the old mis- 
take that you and his son had robbed the firm, 
and ruined Adam Halfday. He had heard of my 
grandfather’s poverty, and, with a mad idea of 
restitution, he bade his granddaughter discover 
him and all belonging to him, and enrich those 
whom his son had helped, as he thought, to ruin. 
If Adam were living when Miss Westbrook reach- 
ed England, the money was to be given to him 
immediately—” 

“Good gracious! Did the girl get here in 
time ?”” inquired the father. 

“Yes. She gave him the message five minut 
before he died.” 

“But the money, Brian?” said Mr. Halfday— 
“why didn’t she give him the money first and 
the message afterward ?” 

Brian Halfday’s face darkened, and the hand 
which was suddenly placed on William Halfday’s 
arm gripped the listener like a vise. 

“Can not you see that this conscience-money 
was offered to the robber, and not to the victim ?” 
hissed Brian ; “are you so dull of comprehension 
as all that?” 

“ James Westbrook might have wished to help 
his old partner at any cost,” murmured the fa- 
ther. 

“No. It was offered in atonement—in expia- 
tion for a son’s imaginary crime—under the im- 
pression that my grandfather was an injured 
man. You see?” 

“Oh yes, I see. Would you have any particu- 
lar objeetion to let go my arm, Brian, before you 
proceed any further with the narrative ?” 

“T beg pardon,” said Brian; “I have hurt 
you ?” 

“Well, you have, a little,” replied his father, 
rubbing vigorously at the part which Brian had 
released ; “ but go on, please. What did the girl 
think? Does she know—” 

“Every thing. I told her the few facts of the 
case this evening, and she will take back the 
money offered in error to our family.” 

“Take it back! Then it was given to my fa- 
ther?” 

“ A certain sum of money—” 

* How much ?” . 

“No matter the amount,” Brian continued ; “a 
certain sum of money was unfortunately paid into 
Penton Bank to the account of Adam Halfday, 
and it is our duty, the great business of our lives, 
to restore it to its rightful owner.” 

“Meaning Miss Westbrook ?” said the father. 

“Whom else.could I mean?” was the sharp 
rejoinder. 

“Exactly; you could not mean any one else,” 
replied the father; “it’s particularly clear to me 
that—that you could not mean any one else.” 

“This is a task in which you will help us to 
the uttermost,” Brian continued; “it becomes 
easy with you at our side—a man sent by Heaven 
at the right moment to do justice to a friendless 
woman, What are you looking over my head at?” 

“Was 1?” said the father, with a little jump 
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at the abruptness of the question; “I was not 
aware of it.” 

“You understand that you must help us?” 
Brian said again, persistently. 

“Yes,” replied the father. 

“You will be heir at law to this money—nom- 
inally heir at law—and letters of administration 
will be granted readily to you—to you and me, I 
hope,” said Brian, thoughtfully. 

“ Ahem! yes.” 

“There will be a heavy loss upon the money 
held in trust for Mabel Westbrook: deductions 
for stamp duty, probate duty, all the infernal ex- 
actions devised by government for the wholesale 
robbery of widows and orphans will be put in 
force,” said Brian, savagely, “and we have not 
the money to make it good at present. Some day, 
perhaps,” he added, with a brighter look upon his 
face, “I may be able to say she has not lost a 
penny by us.” 

“ All this is beyond me,” said William Halfday, 
planting his elbows on his knees, and taking his 
head between his palsied hands ; “ my head aches 
terribly, and I feel confused and ill.” 

“ Will you have some weak brandy-and-water ?” 

“T don’t mind a little cold brandy-and-water— 
not too weak,” he added. 

While his son was getting the brandy from the 
cupboard he remained in the same prostrate con- 
dition, and when Brian stood by him with a glass 
he did not perceive him till the son asked if he 
would drink. 

“Thank you very much, Brian,” he said, with 
his old politeness, as he took the glass from his 
son’s hand; “it is kind of you to think of me 
like this.” 

He drank the brandy-and-water at one gulp, 
and sat back in his chair. 

“Ts there any news in Penton?” he asked. 

“Not any of importance to you or me.” 

“ Are they all dead whom I used to know ?” he 
said, musingly ; “ who were friends, after a fash- 
ion—who respected me and believed in me?” , 

“TI don’t know who were your friends.” 

“Ig Eversham, the lawyer, still in Cloister 
Street ? I liked young Eversham; he was just 
beginning practice for himself when I left the 
city.” 

“ He is gray-haired now. Why do you ask?” 

“T don’t know; he came into my head,” was 
the reply. 

“You have another reason, I think,” said Bri- 
an, suspiciously. 

“T should like to give him a turn, and we must 
have a lawyer in this case,” said the father ; “ we 
can’t do without one.” 

“T am not sure of that.” 

“T should think he would remember me,” he 
went on, “for— Is Peter Scone alive?” 

“ Peter Scone—what of him ?” 

“ He was employed by father’s firm; he would 
remember me at once,” replied William Halfday ; 
“and I must prove my identity very clearly to 
get the money.” 

“For Miss Westbrook,” added Brian. 

“ For Miss Westbrook, yes. I wonder,” he add- 

ed, “ what the amount is ?” 
- He glanced at his son, who did not answer him, 
who was staring intently at the empty fire grate 
as at a new problem which had arisen there to 
vex him. Brian had taken his father into his 
confidence, but he was not satisfied with the re- 
sult, despite his sire’s promises. All looked dark 
and ominous ahead, and there were vague doubts 
on every side of him, After all, he did not trust 
his father, whose manner had been against him 
from the first. There was no power to prevent 
William Halfday’s action in the matter; the law 
would side with the father despite the feeble op- 
position that might be offered by the son, and 
Brian was almost helpless now. 

“Twenty people might be found in Penton to 
swear to me,” said William, “if any one were in- 
clined to oppose me, which is not likely, Brian, 
eh?” 


“ Probably not.” 

“That Peter Scone must be dead, now I come 
to think of it; he was an old man when I left 
the city.” 

Again Brian Halfday did not answer him. He 
turned more completely toward the grate, and in 
an absent fashion, and as though a fire were 
burning, spread out his hands as if for warmth. 

“T am afraid I am keeping you up,” said 
William Halfday, suddenly ; “ you look tired and 
weary, a8 with a hard day’s work.” 

“T have worked hard to-day.” 

“JT must apologize for taking up so much of 
your time—robbing you, as it were, of what the 
poet calls ‘balmy sleep ;’ but we had not met for 
many years, and I was anxious about you.” 

William Halfday picked up his hat from the 
floor, and rose to take his leave. 

“Where are you going?” asked Brian, still 
deeply interested in the back of his stove. 

“Down to Datchet Bridge again, of course.” 

“You had better remain here, I think.” 

“T don’t see any accommodation, Brian; the 
house is small, and I should be very much in the 
way, and—and the room up stairs is occupied, you 
know,” he added, as his shivering fit seized him 
again, and robbed him of composure. 

Brian rose and stood with his back to the fire- 
place. 

“You can go,” he said. 

“Thank you, thank you, Brian, and to-morrow, 
or the next day—” 

“To-morrow completes the inquest,” said Bri- 
an; “you will be there to listen to the evidence, 
and attend the funeral in the afternoon ?” 

“T suppose so—just so—very well,” said Will- 
iam, in some confusion. 

“No one will believe that you are the son very 
readily if you are not at your father’s funeral, 
and I shall doubt it, and dispute it for one,” said 
Brian, meaningly. 

“Tam sure to be there, Brian,” said his father; 
“though I shall present a very disreputable ap- 
pearance as chief mourner.” 





“T will see to that.” 

“A long black cloak is out of the fashion, I 
believe, but it will come in handy for me. It 
will cover a multitude of sins—of omission.” 

To Brian’s surprise, which, however, he did 
not betray, his father laughed spasmodically as 
he held forth his hand to his son. 

“Do you think you know your way to the vil- 
lage ?” asked Brian. 

“Very well indeed. It is straight down the 
hill.” 

“Yes, but you might miss Datchet Bridge by 
five miles or so. And you will want refreshment 
when you get there, and board and lodging.” 

“Ay! God bless me, yes—and, Brian, I really 
have not one penny in the world at present.” 

“T will give you money before you go.” 

“T—I am going now,” answered his father. 

“Not yet.” 

“ Not yet, do you say? Why?” 

“Not till you have looked upon your father for 
the last time in this world,” said Brian, solemnly ; 
“not till you have sworn to me across his coffin 
that you will, as you hope for salvation, be true 
to all you have promised me.” 

William Halfday clasped his hands together 
and shrieked forth, in a wild falsetto, 

“Oh! great Heaven, Brian, I couldn’t do it! I 
couldn’t look at him—don’t ask me again—I 
couldn’t—I couldn’t—I couldn’t.” 

“Your own father, who can do you no harm, 
who has been waiting for you all this while,” said 
Brian. 

“ Any thing else, but don’t ask me to do that,” 
gasped forth William. “I know I am a coward, 
but I haven’t the strength of nerve to go up stairs 
into that dreadful room, Don’t ask me again, 
there’s a dear good son, but let me go away !” 

The man’s terror was so abject and so earnest 
that Brian did not importune him further, unless 
his next remark may stand for a change in his 
manner of entreaty. 

“There is money of yours up there.” 

“T don’t see—I don’t know what you mean; 
but you may have it all if you’ll let me go away,” 
he exclaimed, shaking so violently that he dropped 
once more into his chair to save himself from fall- 
ing, and held on tightly by the table. 

Brian regarded him pitifully as he stood by his 
side and rested his crossed hands upon his shoul- 
der, 

“You are very weak of nerve and body and 
soul,” Brian said, mournfully, “and will require 
gentle treatment, kindly sympathy, and your chil- 
dren’s love to render you content for the remain- 
der of your days. Riches will do no good, and 
you are best without them.” 

“Don’t talk to me now, I—I want to get to 
Datchet Bridge,” he murmured, slowly recovering 
his composure ; “if I don’t have fresh air I shall 
die.” 

“You are coming round,” said Brian, “and I 
will not ask you to stay a moment longer than is 
necessary. I will point out the way to Datchet 
Bridge when you are able to walk.” 

“T can walk now.” 

He put on his hat and stood up again. He 
walked even with a forced degree of briskness 
to the door, to which Brian followed him. 

“T would rather not drag you out at this time 
of night, Brian,” he said ; “I can get on very well 
by myself.” 

“JT will set you in the right road,” said Brian, 
in reply. 

He went out into the summer air, bare-headed, 
with him, and drawing his father’s arm through 
his. The night was dark, but the stars were 
very thick and bright above them. 

“You have forgotten your hat,” said Mr. Half- 
day to his son. 

“T don’t want it; the night is warm.” 

“Ts it? I haven’t noticed it myself,’ was the 
reply. ‘Oh, here’s the road that leads to the 
village, I think.” 

“ Yes, that is the way.” 

“Then I'll wish you a good-night.” 

“T am going further with you.” 

“Oh! good Lord, are you, though?” muttered 
the father; “are you not afraid of your place be- 
ing robbed ?”” 

“ No.” 

“ You have left the door wide open.” 

“T know it. It is a habit of mine on these 
peaceful hills.” 

“Then it is a very bad one. There is no tell- 
ing who is about.” 

“There is no telling any body, I have heard 
skeptical people say,” was Brian’s answer. 

“ Ahem! exactly so,” said the other, glancing 
askance at his companion as if to read by the ex- 
pression of his countegance if he, William Half- 
day, were included in the axiom. 

“ Here is money for you,” said Brian; “hold 
out your hand.” 

William Halfday obeyed the request with alac- 
rity, and ten sovereigns were placed within his 

alm. 
°e Bless me,” said the father, holding the money 
closely to his eyes, “this is gold! You are gen- 
erous, Brian, You are doing well in the world, 
then ?” 

“You may be able to obtain a decent suit of 
clothes at the tailor’s in the village,” said Brian. 
“Tam not doing well in the’world—I am not gen- 
erous,”” 

“ Well, well,” replied the father, putting the 
money in his pocket, “you have done no more 
than I would do for you in a similar case.” 

“That money is your,own,” said the son; “my 
grandfather did not die wholly a pauper. He 
was of a saving turn—the heart of a miser is 
hereditary with the Halfdays possibly—and in his 
old age and indigence he scraped together from his 
fees at St. Lazarus some seventy pounds, which I 
found in a bag locked up within his desk.” 

“There may be a lot more somewhere,” said 
William Halfday. 

“There is no more. He told me the amount, 
and sent me to St. Lazarus to fetch it, when he 





discovered that I did not wish him to return to the 
charity. You shall have the rest presently. It 
is yours by right of inheritance.” 

“ Certainly it is, Brian. There can be no doubt 
about that.” 

“The money will be of service to you at a time 
of need.” 

“That’s true.” 

“ With a little of my own to it, I may contrive 
to do something for you—and Dorcas. Why, this 
may be the beginning of a better, brighter life 
for us all,” said Brian. 

“Tt may,” was the reply. 

“ And now,” said Brian, suddenly arresting his 
father’s progress, “ before I leave you, swear here, 
under heaven, that you will keep your word in ev- 
ery thing that you have said to-night.” 

“My dear Brian,” exclaimed the father, “I—I 
have pledged my word to you already. I don’t 
like to be continually swearing in this fashion. 
It looks as if you doubted me.” 

“You are poor; a great error makes you rich 
in name—a great injustice would make you rich 
in deed. I know little of you,” said Brian; “ you 
come to meas a surprise—a ruin, Swear to what 
I say!” 

The man cowered at the sternness and the per- 
emptory manner of his son, whose eyes he could 
see blazing at him in the darkness. 

“Tl swear to what you like—I’ll swear to any 
thing, Brian,” he said; “ but there is no occasion 
for this treatment of me.” 

Brian remained silent. The passion in him 
died away, and he stood thinking very deeply. 

Suddenly he looked up. 

“No, don’t say a word,” he exclaimed; “ don’t 
call God as a witness here. Good-night.” 

“Good - night, good- night,” replied William 
Halfday, with alacrity; “I shall see you in the 
morning. This way to Datchet Bridge, I think 
you told me?” 

“You can not miss the village now. It lies 
straight before you, where the lights are shin- 
in: Ned 
“Thank you, Brian. Bless you! Good-night 
once more.” 

Father and son parted. The son watched him 
from the hill till the darkness on the lower ground 
submerged him. The father went along the path 
which had been indicated, looking back more 
than once while Brian remained in sight against 
the background of a star-lit sky. 

The sense of being watched was irksome to 
William Halfday. He was not easy in his mind 
until he had lost sight of hisson as completely 
as Brian had lost sight of him. Then he swerved 
suddenly, and even swiftly, to the right, and went 
away—steadily away—from the lights in the vil- 
lage that had been pointed out to him. 

There was more to be done that night than had 
been bargained for when toiling up the hill to his 
son’s house, and, like Duncan’s murder, “ ’twere 
well it were done quickly.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


SS long as we are subject to sickness, so long 
have we each a personal as well as a general 
interest in such institutions as the New York 
Training School for Nurses. This school was 
opened May, 1873, at Bellevue Hospital, with six 
pupils. The recent report states that it has now 
forty pupils, mostly of English and American 
parentage, and all women of good character and 
intelligence. The school is under the superin- 
tendence of a thoroughly qualified lady of great 
experience. The pupils are now intrusted with 
the entire nursing in nine wards of the Bellevue 
Hospital, and during the last two years have had 
the care of over 3000 tients. During its brief 
existence the institution has furnished a super- 
intendent to the Boston Training School, a ma- 
tron to the Brooklyn Maternity Hospital, and in 
New York city a matron to the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, and a head nurse to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. Qualified persons for similar responsible 
situations have also been sent to some of the 
Southern States. In addition, the school has 
sent trained nurses into more than sixty private 
families. Medical men throughout the city tes- 
tify to the great usefulness of this institution. 
The expenses are necessarily large, as the pupils 
have to be supported during the term of train- 
ing, they giving their services meanwhile. Each 
nurse costs about $500 a year, as, in addition to 
maintenance and instruction, $10 a month is al- 
lowed to each for clothing and incidental ex- 
penses. Theincreasing number of pupils renders 
additional accommodations needful; and anoth- 
er separate house is desired, where nurses return- 
ing from nursing in cases of contagious diseases 
may be isolated fora time. An increase of funds 
is earnestly solicited by those in charge of this 
beneficent institution. 





It is stated that the crowd of visitors to the 
Centennial grounds has increased so much late- 
ly that the necessary work has been much re- 
tarded, and that hereafter visitors will not be 
admitted without a pass. 





They have had a fog in London—on February 
11—of almost unprecedented blackness. It last- 
ed the entire day. It was supposed by the citi- 
zens generally that sunrise and sunset occurred 
as usual, but there was not a glimpse of daylight 
to indicate the changes. Even gas-lights were 
useless. The fog seemed to deaden all sound, 
and over the city and over the Thames there 
brooded a gloomy silence. Next day there came 
a flood of welcome sunlight. 





During the month of January the Jemand for 
postage stamps, postal cards, and stamped en- 
velopes reached the unprecedented amount of 
$3,500,000. 


Before the arrival of Centennial visitors the 
house of Washington, at Mount Vernon, is to 
be put in thorough repair. Along the entire 
east side of the house runs a high piazza facing 
the river, ninety-four feet long and fourteen 
wide. The balustrade above the piazza is some- 
what decayed, and requires to be rebuilt. At 
the south end of the house, and opening from 








Washington’s library, there is a portico about 
ten by sixteen feet in size. This was erected 
about the year 1790, when Washington added 
two wings to the original house of Lawrence 
Washington. This too is to be rebuilt, and the 
necessary repairs will be made early in the com- 
ing spring. 





An old man recently died near Raleigh, North 
Carolina, who, in accordance with his own re- 
quest, was buried in his every-day shoes and 
hat, and with his walking-cane placed in his 
coffin. He had also requested that the coffin 
lid should not be screwed on tight. 





**Rinkomania”’ is the name given to a fashion- 
able madness which has attacked London, and 
threatens to extend its delirious ecstasies to all 
large European cities. It is said that a night 
Jéte at the Cirque Franconi is the link between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. Lime light 
takes the place of moonlight, and shreds of pa- 
per and wool are substituted for flakes of snow, 
while, to further the delusion, the dancers and 
rinkists are attired in warm furs, which, as the 
exercise is none of the coolest, and the building 
one of the hottest, must be endured rather than 
enjoyed. 





Delaware does not intend to make any public 
exhibit of her educational progress at the Cen- 
tennial. 





Mount Vesuvius is covered with snow. Per- 
haps that keeps the interior comfortably cool, 
for the expected eruption had not, at last ac- 
counts, occurred. 





According to a Philadelphia paper, the street- 
car lines of that city are preparing to convey 
something like 190,000 persons daily to and from 
the Centennial grounds. Six lines of city rail- 
way, whose cars traverse the centre of the city, 
will run directly to the Exposition. The differ- 
ent companies are building cars to meet the ex- 
pected demand upon them. 


Savage’s original portrait of Washington, 
painted in 1793, is on exhibition at the Centen- 
nial Rooms in Boston. Two others, taken by 
the same artist at an earlier date, are still in ex- 
istence—one in the possession of Charles Francis 
Adams, and the other at Harvard University. 





Paris continues to exhibit a profound fond- 
ness for old tapestry, carpets, ancient coats, 
vests, and ladies’ dresses—‘in short,” every 
thing antique. At a recent sale at the Hétel 
Drouot a very small embroidered carpet of the 
seventeenth century sold for 500 francs; a yel- 
low silk bed-cover, embroidered, for 410 francs ; 
a white satin chasuble for 300 francs; a hoop 
dress, time of Louis XVI., for 430 francs; a vel- 
vet coat, same period, for 365 francs; a drum, 
time of Louis XV., for 135 francs. 





Red pepper is said to have a very beneficial ef- 
fect on domestic fowls and cage birds. The arti- 
cle sold in the drug stores is not always fresh, 
but every one can cultivate the plant easily. 
The variety commonly known by the name of 
‘*bird’s pepper’’ is the best, and the-piant itself 
is so pretty that it is an ornament for a flower 
stand. The seeds possess a stimulating and re- 
viving property. One seed given daily to canary- 
birds, if they seem drooping, will have an excel- 
lent effect. 





Informal receptions are given by the Ladies’ 
Art Association every Saturday afternoon, be- 
tween the hours of three and five, at their rooms, 
896 Broadway. Specimens are shown in the sev- 
eral departments taught in their classes—in pen- 
and-ink drawing, painting on porcelain, painting 
on china and tiles, drawing on wood, decoration 
of pottery and of furniture, life studies, and wa- 
ter-colors. 





Among the curiosities of the past century may 
be reckoned a pair of stockings made by a girl 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, entirely out of her 
own hair. She says that her hair grows to a 
great length, and that she is obliged to have it 
cut—a difficulty which few young ladies encoun- 
ter nowadays. The articles mentioned are thick, 
heavy, and soft, and seem to be of pure hair. 





The Zuyder-Zee is a large shallow gulf in the 
heart of the Netherlands, about 45 miles lon 
and 110 in circumference. It was the result o 
an irruption of the sea which occurred in the 
twelfth century, breaking into the villages and 
farms of a prosperous district. Now the people 
of the Netherlands propose to reclaim the land 
buried under the waters of the Zuyder-Zee—an 
immense engineering undertaking. Many gen- 
erations of Dutchmen have dreamed of such a 
scheme, but a plan has now been matured for 
pumping the dapter-See dry. The plan pro- 
posed includes an immense dike, twenty-five 
miles in length, 164 feet wide at the bottom, and 
twenty-six feet above the water. The area to 
be inclosed and redeemed is estimated at 759 
square miles, 





Tokio, the new name of the capital of Japan, 
means the Hastern Capital. This name distin- 

ishes the city from Saikio, Western Capital. 

n article in a late number of the Orientai says 
that “when the revolution occurred, it was 
quite in accordance with Chinese precedent to 
change the old name Jeddo to one descriptive 
of the fact that the emperor resides there.” 
The city is eight miles long by four wide, and 
has private residences for all the great families 
throughout the country. The houses of the 
wealthy are surrounded with gardens and orna- 
mental grounds, and trees and flowers grow lux- 
uriantly. The palace is located on the highest 
ground in the city. It is approached by two 
bridges, surrounded by a moat. A hall contain- 
ing a thousand mats is used for audiences, but 
foreigners are received in rooms furnished with 
chairs and tables. Foreign princes have been 
located in the Ohamagoten Palace when they 
have visited Jeddo, O is a prefix of respect, 
hama is coast, goten signifies residence. This 
wy is in a beautiful park near the river. 

he Grand Duke Alexis and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh were both domiciled there. The great 
sight of Jeddo, or Tokio, as we should learn to 
call the city, is at Shiba, a spot famous on ac- 
count of the imperial tombs of several genera- 
tions of Sioguns being there. 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 


6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gir. 
FroM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Wrapper FoR CHILD 


For pattern and Speen op see edi 


From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
plement, No. X., Figs. 44 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. III, Figs. 13-15. 
Figs. 1-6.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 4 TO 17 


For description see 


Figs. 4 and 5.—Dress ror Girt From 
Supplement. 


11 ro 138 Years OLp.—FRront ano Back. 
For pattern -— fer on ae peramant, 
No. 


YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 6.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
15 to 17 Years oLp. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Hewrer IL. Fig. 2.—ALsaciAN PEASANT Fig. 3.—Lovis XIIL Fig. 4.—Ortenta, Woman. 
CosTUME. Gin. CosTUME. For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 25 


Fig. 5.—Fortune- 
Fics. 1-6.—FANCY COSTUMES.—[Szx 


Fig. 6.—CHATELAINE, 
TELLER. 
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Breakfast Cap of Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Blue 
Gros Grain Ribbon. 


Ts cap is made of white Swiss muslin and lace on a pointed stiff 
lace foundation, and is trimmed with loops and ends of pale blue gros 
grain ribbon. 


Breakfast Cap of Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Lavender 
Gros Grain Ribbon. 
Tus cap is made of white Swiss muslin, guipure insertion, and lace, 
arranged on a stiff lace foundation, and trimmed with loops and ends 
of pale lavender gros grain ribbon. 


Fancy Costumes, 
Figs. 1-6. 
See illustration on p. 168. 

Fig. 1.— Henrr III. 
Costume. Trowsers and 
doublet of maroon vel- 
vet, trimmed with puffs 
of white satin. White 
tights. Velvet cap, 
trimmed with a white 
feather. 

Fig. 2.—ALSACIAN 
Peasant Girt. Skirt 
of pink satin, trimmed 
with folds of black vel- 
vet. Peasant waist of 
black velvet, trimmed 
with gold  spangles 
and cords. Apron and 
blouse with long sleeves 
of white batiste. Gold 
brocade cap, trimmed 
with a bow of black 
gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Lovis XIIL 
Costume. Dress of pale 
gray satin. Collar and 
cuffs of white satin 
and blonde. A pink 
rose in the hair. 

Fig. 4. —OrtrenTAL 
Woman. Petticoat of 
red satin, Over dress 
of cream-colored Al- 





gerienne, trimmed 
with gold braid and Breakrast Cap or Swiss Mvstry, Lace, 
sequins. Sash and AND Bive Gros Grats Rippon. 





cut a straight piece sixty inches wide and fifty-two inches long for the 
back breadth, which is set into the back from the bottom of the waist to 
the under edge. Having joined on the piece turned down in Supplement 
on Fig. 25, cut two whole pieces from this pattern, observing the outlines 
of the front at the neck, and lengthening them in the requisite manner in 
the direction of the arrow-heads. The original measures forty-five inches 
down the front from the neck. Sew up the front and back from + to ° 
and from : to the under edge, and then sew up the front from 48 to the 
under edge and the back from 49 to 50. Join the back with the inserted 
back breadth from 50 to the under edge, and lay the back breadth in 
pleats at the top. Face the under edge of the over dress with a strip of 
the material two inches and a half wide, face the sleeves with a strip an 
inch and three-quarters wide, and cord the neck. Set on the trimming as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Fortune-TEt_er. Scarlet gros grain skirt, trimmed with cards, 
which are cut out of white 
cloth, and embroidered in sat 
in ‘stitch with scarlet and 
black» silk. The waist of 
black velvet and the scarf of 
white silk gauze are trimmed 
with metal stars and cres- 
cents. 

Fig. 6.—CHATELAINE. Pet- 
ticoat of light blue silk, trim- 
med with folds of dark blue 
silk and wax beads as shown 
by the illustration. The trim- 
ming for the ever-skirt and 
waist of dark blue silk con- 
sists of puffs of light mate- 
rial and wax beads. Em- 
broidered silk pocket. 





































TO CLEAN SILVER. 
A CELEBRATED German 
writer — Dr. Fls- 
ner — states that 
the water in which 
pared potatoes 
i> have been boiled 
is admirable for 
cleaning silver, no 
matter how much 
it has become 
blackened and tar- 
nished ; and espe- 


Crére pe Curve Ficnv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 59. 


cloak of red satin; the latter is trimmed with tassels and 


fastened with metal agrafes. To make the over dress, the Breakrast Cap or Swiss Mvsiry, Lace, anp cially spoons and 
front and back of which are cut in one on the shoulders, LAVENDER Gros Grain Rippon forks that have 
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Fig. 1.—Gray CaMeEL’s-HAIR Fig. 2.—Dress ror Giri Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 4. —CASHMERE Fig. 5.—Cioak ror Gir Fig. 6.—Serce Svia Fig. 7.—@Gros Grain AND 
POLONAISE. rroM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. Suir. FrRoM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. For deseription see SramPpeD VELVET WRAPPER. 

For pattern and description see For description see For description see For description see For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIII, Figs. 29°, 29°-36. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 37-43, 


Figs. 1-7.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING DRESSES AND WRAPPINGS, 
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been turned by use in eating eggs may all bo 
polished and made bright by washing them in 
this water, and afterward rubbing with a soft 
rag without any other application. The recipe 
is such a very simple one that every one of our 
readers may try it for herself. 





WINTER SONG. 
FROM THE JAPANESE. 
Keen the wind from Fuji’s height, 
Sweeping o’er the plain; 
Nips the leaves with iron might, 
And drives the icy rain; 
Makes the brook a torrent run, 
Hides with flying clouds the sun, 
And howls a mad refrain. 


Weary lag the traveler’s feet 
On the mountain way; 

Dark the path—the cruel sleet 
Dims the light of day; 

The village buried from his view, 

Where to his love he bade adieu, 
And heard her parting lay. 


Oh, she must. wait his coming long, 
As swallows wait the spring, 

Although her lips have framed the song 
To give him welcoming. 

High on the mountain path the storm 

Has veiled in snow her lover’s form, 
And she his dirge must sing. 











A NIGHT'S SKATING. 


ELLEMERE is a little town away off in Cana- 

da, near the region of perpetual Indian, and 
they have frightfully cold weather there, and 
splendid sleighing and skating. Wolves and oth- 
er wild animals occasionally skirmish around the 
outposts, and altogether it is more like a place 
right out of a story than a spot where real peo- 
ple are expected to live. 

Bellemere, however, knows just what it is 
about, and it has worn “ pull-backs” and Ulster 
overcoats almost as long as the centres of civ- 
ilization have. The men are tall, fine- looking 
specimens of manhood, and the women dress and 
adorn themselves after the manner of femininity 
generally. Dancing parties and skating parties 
are very much in vogue, and moonlight nights in 
winter are made the most of. 

To this gay, enjoyable little place came quite 
suddenly one bright winter day Miss Maude East- 
wood, from Boston. The clergyman’s wife was a 
cousin of hers, and it struck her all at once that 
an entirely new sensation would be agreeable. 
So she made a hegira to Bellemere, and present- 
ed herself before her cousin’s astonished eyes 
with a three-story Saratoga trunk, and all proper 
appliances for an unlimited stay. But Mrs. Nall 
was much-enduring, and she made the young lady 
welcome, and even got up a sort of pleasure in 
her arrival, 

Miss Maude had come primarily to skate—an 
accomplishment in which she excelled, and of 
which she was passionately fond; she had also a 
covert purpose of appropriating a few Canadian 
scalps. For this young person was accustomed 
to come and see and conquer; and although by 
no means a beauty, she aged to produce the 
effect of beauty in a very delightful manner. 
Besides, she had her hair long, abundant, gold- 
colored, and every bit of it her own raising. If 
beauty draws us by a single hair, what may not 
be accomplished with a chevelure like this ? 
Maude Eastwood knew full well that her strength, 
like Samson's, lay in her richly flowing locks, 
and she valued them accordingly. 

Female Bellemere criticised her of course, pro- 
nounced her devoid of a single good feature, ob- 
jected to her style altogether; but it could not 
get over her hair. Those of the opposite per- 
suasion went daft generally, after the usual fash- 
ion of male idiots over a pretty face; and Miss 
Eastwood began to have very good times forth- 
with. Those grandly built Canadians, with their 
fine open faces and frank manners, their undis- 
guised admiration and pleasure in her society, 
were new revelations to the Boston girl; and as 
to her Canadian sisters and their plainly express- 
ed jealousy, she just laughed at them, and showed 
them how to do so many pretty things in crochet 
and Berlin wool that she quite won them over. 

By far the nicest of Maude’s admirers was Al- 
fred Glentheal: there was so much more in him 
than in any of the others. He was a fine skater 
and dancer, and read Tennyson and Rossetti de- 
lightfully in a rich musical voice; he was de- 
cidedly intellectual, and had a physique which 
enthusiastic young ladies called “splendid.” He 
also had that most excellent thing in man, a 
gen'ize modesty and distrust of his own deserv- 
ings. He appeared to hover in the background 
from the first wherever Miss Eastwood was to be 
seen; and that young lady soon discovered her 
power, and took exceeding delight therein. This 
was a captive worthy of her bow and spear, and 
she had no intention of spoiling him by encour- 
agement, If he ventured upon any thing of a 
complimentary nature, she adroitly turned it into 
something quite the opposite, until Mr. Glentheal 
vainly wondered by what course of mental gym- 
nastics he had attained the platform on which he 
found himself. But he worshiped on in his quiet 
way, and tt Maude Eastwood the most 
dainty and bewildering piece of flesh and blood 
it had ever been his good fortune to encounter. 

So matters stood on one bright, frosty night, 
when the moon was at the full, and nearly all 
Bellemere was out skating. It was a very pretty 
sight: the bright, glowing girls’ faces, and the 
ringing peals of girlish laughter, as they skimmed 
along with the grace of practiced skaters, while 
mingled in the gay groups were sturdy six-footers, 
armed against the cold with fur caps and gloves, 
and shouting and hallooing with all the power of 
strong lungs. 


Maude Eastwood was perfectly bewitching in 
her closely fitting skating suit of rich blue cloth 
trimmed with swan’s-down, while the most co- 
quettish of velvet caps, around which curled a 
long white ostrich plume, rested lightly on her 
shimmering hair. This was loosely crimped, and 
fell unbound to her waist. The effect was charm- 
ing. With her hands in a muff that matched her 
dress, she floated off with swan-like motion, laugh- 
ing at and with the tall figure that so persistent- 
ly followed in her wake. Alfred Glentheal was 

*resolved, however, that this night should decide 
his fate, and after many skillful evasions on the 
part of the slippery damsel, he managed to ask 
the all-important question. 

Maude was breathless with amazement and 
chagrin to find herself thus cornered, and her 
pulse beat unaccountably fast—too fast for indif- 
ference. She could not find it in her heart to say 
no to this earnest pleader, but neither could she 
say yes just then; so she compromised matters by 
replying, “Give me ten minutes’ start, and if you 
catch me, I am yours.” 

This was an objectionable advantage, for Maude 
skated as though her feet were winged with light- 
ning; but she was immovable, and the race be- 
gan. She shot like a flash toward a small island 
in the middle of the river, doubled it, and went 
down on the other side; while Alfred, at the end 
of ten minutes, darted blindly after her, hesitated 
a@ moment at the island, and then dashed down 
the side where the lady was not. : 

Miss Eastwood skated swiftly on, with a feel- 
ing of relief that she was safe for the present, 
and wondering why she cared enough for this 
man not to refuse him on the spot. Her cheeks 
burned vividly as she thought of his words, and 
her eyes shone like diamonds in the clear winter 
air. She was a beautiful picture, but there was 
no one to see her, only the stately pine-trees on 
either side, and the frozen river glittering like 
frosted silver in the moonlight. Every thing was 
clear as day, save where the river narrowed ; and 
then the giant trees cast dark shadows that made 
the girl shiver a little. 

She was just passing one of these points when 
a queer noise attracted her attention—a sort of 
howl—and glancing around, she saw what looked 
like a large dog rushing swiftly after her. The 
next moment, however, the blood seemed to curdle 
at her heart, a cold chill of horror crept over 
her, and her limbs almost refused to move. It 
was a wolf, that fearful scourge of the Canadian 
wilds; and shriek after shriek rent the air as she 
realized the dreadful truth. She skated for her 
very life; but the blood-thirsty animal gained 
upon her, and her strength was fast giving out. 

Suddenly the bushes on one side were parted, 
a human figure darted swiftly out, and the report 
of fire-arms quickly followed. The wolf dropped 
at once, for the well-directed shot had entered his 
brain. Down also dropped our heroine, with the 
conviction that she was mortally wounded, and 
fainted dead away. Her preserver came forward 
and lifted her from the ice; but, alas! it was not 
Alfred. That bewildered individual was at least 
three miles away, and just making up his mind 
to turn around and try the other side. 

“Ugh!” grunted the stalwart Indian, who pi¢k- 
ed up the insensible girl and slung her over his 
shoulder very much as he might have done the 
wolf, while he glanced curiously at the golden 
hair that floated around her like a halo. 

“ White squaw pretty,” muttered this son of the 
forest; “but white squaw no Red squaw 
work—white squaw smile at We-to-chee.” 

And with this pleasing programme in mind, 
Mr. We-to-chee, or Big Thunder, traveled stolidly 
on in the direction of his wigwam, to inform Mrs. 
We-to-chee of the change in their domestic ar- 
rangements. To be sure, that lady had hither- 
to done the work; but she had also done the 
smiling, what there was of it, and would probably 
object to this division of labor. She was a large, 
rough - featured, low-browed female, with half- 
opened eyes that had an unpleasantly lurid glare, 
and an expression the very reverse of amiable. 

She did not smile at all when her lord and 
master entered with his burden and deposited it 
on the pile of skins in the corner that served as 
abed. Had it been an animal, he would probably 
have sent Mrs. We-to-chee to pick it up where it 
lay; but being a pretty white girl, he condescend- 
ed to tote it himself. 

Without any unnecessary circumlocution, he 
gave Mrs, We-to-chee to understand that this was 
to be wife number two, but in her captor’s af- 
fections ber one, b of her white skin 
and golden hair—and here he actually laid his 
paw caressingly on the shining mass (not noticing 
Mrs. W.’s eyes as he did so)}—and he wound up by 
saying that, as he had some shooting business to 
attend to, he would thank Mrs. W. to take the in- 
truder in hand, and restore her to her senses 
without delay. And his majestic figure disap- 
peared in the forest. 

When he had gone, the copper-colored lady 
sat with drawn-up knees and bowed head, looking 
at her fair rival with an intensity of gaze that 
seemed to have the power of bringing back the 
suspended life; for presently Maude opened her 
eyes, and very naturally shrieked to find herself in 
such uncongenial society. 

Mrs. We-to-chee smiled—but it was not a 
pleasant smile; and the young lady demanded to 
know where she was and how she got there. To 
all of which Mrs, W, said nothing as hard as she 
could. Perhaps she did not understand her un- 
welcome guest; but it is much more likely that 
she did. 

A steady stare is unpleasant, but not necessari- 
ly fatal; and Miss Eastwood sat up and looked 
about her. An Indian wigwam, as sure as she 
was alive! and how int the name of wonder did 
she get into it, and how was she ever to get out 
of it? 

She could not make up her mind what it was 
best to do under these very peculiar circum- 








stances. But Mrs. We-to-chee had evidently made 








up hers; and drawing forth a pair of shears from 
some hidden receptacle, she approached the trem- 
bling girl. Maude fell upon her knees in mortal 
terror, and begged and prayed to be let alone; 
but the resolute pagan pursued the even tenor of 
her way, and laid hold of the burnished locks, 
The victim shrieked and hid her eyes—she be- 
lieved that her last moment had come; but clip, 
clip, went the shears, and down fell the luxuriant 
tresses, until they lay a heap of gold at her feet. 

The incensed squaw did not do her work ar- 
tistically, from a barber’s point of view, but she 
did it effectually, hoping thereby to bring the 
erring Mr. W. to his right senses. Miss Eastwood 
burst into tears, and felt that this was only the 
next worst thing to being killed; for she sadly 
feared that, with her hair, she was shorn of her 
powers of conquest. Mrs, We-to-chee smiled tri- 
umphantly; and upon this tableau burst Alfred 
Glentheal, pale, weary, and almost hopeless of 
finding his lost love. 

With a sob of delight, Maude threw herself into 
his outstretched arms, exclaiming, “Oh! take me 
away from this dreadful woman !” 

The dreadful woman glanced from one to the 
other, and seeing how matters stood, she deliber- 
ately gathered up the golden tresses and present- 
ed them to Mr. Glentheal. 

Maude seized her hair at once—it would make 
a splendid switch, which was some comfort. And 
this was greater magnanimity than she had ex- 
pected of her hostess—if she could be regarded in 
that light. But Mrs. We-to-chee was entirely un- 
acquainted with switches, and intended her gift 
as a stinging sarcasm. She had been revenged, 
the white man would relieve her of her unwel- 
come rival, and a short curtain lecture would 
make it all right with the misguided W. 

So the lovers were allowed to depart in peace, 
and the first remark uttered by the young lady was, 
“Am I not a perfect fright without my hair ?” 

Mr. Glentheal’s reply was too long to be chron- 
icled, but in the course of it he said, “ And now, 
my darling, you will admit yourself caught ?” 

Maude could not deny it; but as she gazed rue- 
fully at her severed locks, she could not help 
thinking how much more agreeable it would have 
been to be caught with her hair on. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpDeEnT. } 
HE most prominent feature in the spring fash- 
ions will be the polonaise. I am sorry to 
have nothing newer to announce; but truth be- 
fore every thing! These polonaises, as to their 
shape, are not, it is true, altogether like those 
which we have known so long, being generally 
in the princesse shape, very long, and but slightly 
draped below and back of the arms, The favor- 
ite trimming for these polonaises is woolen ball 
fringe of the same shade as the material when 
the latter is of wool; and since the appearance 
of plain India cashmere, the greater number of 
toilettes is of wool. But such wool! Fine, pli- 
able, lustrous, and falling in graceful folds that 
delight the artistic eye. Just as every lady has, 
or rather had, her robe of black faille, she now 
considers her wardrobe incomplete without a cos- 
tume of plain India cashmere. These goods come 
in all’ colors, and consequently may be worn by 
ladies of all ages. I have seen designs drawn 
on paper of India cashmere manufactured for the 
coming season. There were plain goods in every 
color, stripes in every possible arrangement, and 
a few plaids; consequently the plain cashmere 
will be universal, the striped general, and the 
plaid more exceptional. 

Whatever may be the efforts to revive black 
wrappings to be worn with all dresses, wrappings 
of the dress material will never be wholly abandon- 
ed, or even diminished in number. Thus black 
wrappings are worn with black dresses, and in 
this way are still made to match the costume. 
This spring the same rule will obtain; there will 
be many short paletots, half-fitting in the back, 
straight and ‘open in front, and fastened only at 
the neck. Before the appearance of spring toi- 
lettes proper the élégantes will wear small Dol- 
mans of soft cream-colored cloth, embroidered 
with white silk cord, stitched with gold thread. 
This combination of white with gold gives the 
effect of cream-color, which prevails every where 
at present. 

The veritable fashionable season of Paris only 
begins in January, and terminates with the first 
days of June, This year fashion has been retard- 
ed by politics; the Senatorial elections have great- 
ly interfered with worldliness, People have pro- 
longed their stay in the provinces to work for the 
elections, and Paris has ‘been the victim of the 
situation. Nevertheless it is a good thing: since 
Paris insists on busying itself with politics, it is 
just that it should pay the penalty of its hobby; 
and it has paid it, for the absence of all persons 
who receive and whose salons are frequented by 
numerous visitors has made itsélf felt in Parisian 
trade. Amends will be made, it is true, during 
the three months of elegance and sumptuousness 
which date from the present time to the summer. 

Among the combinations which take place in 
the mixture of plain with striped stuffs the fol- 
lowing is deserving of note. The robe, in the 
princesse shape, is made of gray-blue faille with 
stripes shaded to the palest tint; in the back a 
little below the waist the breadth, made of plain 
gray-blue faille, is shirred (gathered three times 
at slight intervals) five times its entire length, 
which is considerable; high corsage and long 
sleeves of plain faille. Nothing could be more 
convenient, for economical ladies who are still 
desirous of following the fashion, than these toi- 
lettes, known by the name of miztures, that is to 
say, made of two different materials, one plain 
and the other striped, or else of two different 
colors well matehed. Gray-blue is still one of 
the favorite tints of fashion, and is combined 
with dark-blue, white, and rose; but in the latter 








case the gray-blue should invariably be of a very 
light shade. 

The fashion of cream shades, which are really 
écru in an extremely light tint, will gain a new 
impulse by combinations with écru toilettes for 
the spring, and, above all, for the summer. It 
will be remembered that for the last three years 
a great number of écru batiste toilettes entirely 
covered with English (open-work) embroidery 
have been worn. This fashion will neither be 
wholly abandoned nor wholly followed, that is to 
say, several new features will be added thereto, 
One of the prettiest of these costumes is made 
as follows: Skirt of écru foulard, trimmed with 
three flounces, each scalloped with white cotton, 
Princesse polonaise of écru batiste, trimmed on 
the under edge with two rows of insertion worked 
on écru batiste in English embroidery with white 
cotton, This polonaise is much longer and fuller 
on the right side than on the left; the right side 
crosses the left, and is draped in the back below 
the waist. The entire polonaise is striped per- 
pendicularly with insertions like those on the bot- 
tom, which are always set on two by two, and are 
separated by a narrow bias fold of écru batiste ; 
these stripes are twelve inches apart, and cross 
the insertions on the under edge, passing over 
them and terminating below on the extreme bor- 
der of the polonaise. The bottom of the polo- 
naise is finished by a band of écru batiste orna- 
mented with English embroidery and scallo; 


with white cotton, The wrap for this toilette is 


a large fichu of the same batiste, edged and 
striped with similar insertions, 

A very original dinner toilette for the spring 
is as follows: Skirt of gray faille, trimmed with 
flounces and ruches of gray silk gauze. Between 
the upper two ruches of the tablier—that is to 
say, the front breadth—a garland of May roses 
is placed, Tablier of gray gauze, gathered hori- 
zontally and edged with a similar ruche. Low- 
necked sheath corsage made of pale rose faille. 
This corsage is extremely long and very close- 
fitting, imprisoning the bust and hips. It is pro- 
longed on both sides in two long scarfs, which 
gradually grow wider, and are joined on the mid. 
dle of the train on the under edge, forming an 
immense bow. Short puffed sleeves of gray silk 
gauze, The under edge of the corsage is entirely 
without trimming, and on the upper edge are two 
ruches of gray gauze separated by a garland of 
May roses. 

Frequently, in place of the corsage entirely dé- 
colletée, the half-high corsage is worn. This cor- 
sage opens square in front, with a half-high 
back, and is always associated with half-long 
sleeves, that is to say, not coming below the elbow. 
This is a fashion in favor with the Faubourg St. 
Germain, even for balls. There are, in fact, 
austere people in that circle who do not permit 
corsages as décolletée as those which have been 
seen for several years. This fashion of half-high 
corsages is more generally adopted for dinner 
toilettes for spring. Frequently associated with 
this is the long skirt slashed in the back on the 
under edge so as to show an under-skirt of mus- 
lin covered with small flounces, which are edged 
with narrow Valenciennes lace. The half-long 
sleeves are often trimmed with wide guipure lace 
turned back in the manner of Anne of Austria 
cuffs, In this case the neck is always trimmed 
with similar guipure lace set on flat. In guise 
of a necklace young girls and very young women 
often wear a black velvet ribbon, suspending, in- 
stead of a medallion or cross, a flower, such as a 
fuchsia or a bind-weed, or any other flower in the 
shape of a bell. Moreover, flowers are placed 
every where, and worn at all hours, on the slip- 
pers as well as on the cravat. 

Satin is worn a great deal at present, and will 
continue to be used for reception toilettes for the 
spring. Some of these toilettes are of satin in 
two colors; others are made of satin combined 
with velvet, faille, gauze, stamped velvet, or Pom- 
padour goods with stripes, brocaded with small 
bouquets, or else with large brocaded flowers on 
a plain ground. Exmerine Rarmonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Wore ape or tar Witp Grarr.—Many a house- 
keeper feels the inconvenience of a protracted absence 
from home in summer; when she views her shortened 
allowance of stores in the way of preserves, pickles, 
and home-made wines. Yet even late in the fall she 
may find room for activity. The small wild grape, 
known to boys as the “ bird grape,” never attains its 
full sweetness until after the fall of frost, and makes 
an excellent wine for culinary purposes. Mash the 
grapes in a large bowl or tub with a mallet, and keep 
them in-a warm place until there is some sign of fer- 
mentation setting ig, Then strain the juice by drip- 
ping through a flannel bag or strong yet slightly por- 
ous cotton cloth. To three quarts of juice add one 
quart of water and three pounds of light brown sugar. 
If you put it away in a demijohn, select a warm, dry 
closet, and tie up the mouth closely with a piece of 
thin muslin. Do not cork up tight until the whole 
process is complete, It will be all the better if fer- 
mentation ensues speedily, but if the place of deposit 
is not warm enough, never mind ; as soon as the first 
warm days of spring come, it will go on to ferment as 
though there had been no interruption to the process, 
and be none the worse for the delay. After all, it will 
make wine much sooner than if you waited even for 
blackberry season. 

Rror Morrins.—Half a pint of rice boiled and mash- 
ed very smooth. Soften this paste by slowly adding 
one cupful of milk, three eggs beaten separately, and 
as much flour as will make it the same consistence as 
pound-cake batter. Add salt, of course, and bake 
quickly in rings or small tins. 

When rice is properly cooked it makes a very nice 
addition to certain kinds of meats. The grains should 
be preserved whole, and not, as is nearly always done, 
cooked until they become an unsightly mass; after 
washing and picking over the grains, put them in a 
large tin dish or shallow pan, where they will not lie too 
closely, and, pouring on a little water, cover, and place 
on the stove or in the oven, where they will cook very 
slowly; the steam, being kept in the dish, causes the 
grains to swell, and cooks them without destroying 
the shape, 
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CHAPTER X. 
SAINT ANTHONY'S WELL, 


I stoop on the rocky eminence in front of the 
ruins of Saint Anthony’s Chapel, and looked on 
the magnificent view of Edinburgh and of the 
old Palace of Holyrood, bathed in the light of 
the full moon. 

The Well, as the doctor’s instructions had in- 
formed me, was behind the Chapel. I waited 
for some minutes in front of the ruin, partly to 
recover my breath after ascending the hill; part- 
ly, I own, to master the nervous agitation which 
the sense of my position at that moment had 
aroused in me. The woman, or the apparition 
of the woman—it might be either—was perhaps 
within a few yards of the place that I occupied. 
Not a living creature appeared in front of the 
Chapel. Not a sound caught my ear from any 
part of the solitary hill. I tried to fix my whole 
attention on the beauties of the moon-lit view. 
It was not to be done. My mind was far away 
from the objects on which my eyes rested. My 
mind was with the woman whom I had seen in 
the summer-house writing in my book. 

I turned to skirt the side of the Chapel. A 
few steps more over the broken ground brought 
me within view of the Well, and of the high bowl- 
der or rock from the foot of which the waters 
gushed brightly in the light of the moon. 

She was there. 

I recognized her figure as she stood leaning 
against the rock, with her hands crossed in front 
of her, lost in thought. I recognized her face 
as she looked up quickly, startled by the sound 
of my footsteps in the deep stillness of the night. 

Was it the woman, or the apparition of the 
woman? I waited, looking at her in silence. 

She spoke. The sound of her voice was not 
the mysterious sound that I had heard in the 
summer-house. It was the sound I had heard 
on the bridge when we first met in the dim even- 
ing light. 

**Who are you? What do you want?” 

As those words passed her lips, she recognized 
me. ‘* You here!” she went on, advancing a 
step, in uncontrollable surprise. ‘“‘ What does 
this mean ?” 

“I am here,” I answered, ‘‘ to meet you, by 
your own appointment.” 

She stepped back again, leaning against the 
rock. The moonlight shone full upon her face. 
There was terror as well as astonishment in her 
eyes while they now looked at me. 

**T don’t understand you,” she said. ‘‘I have 
not seen you since you spoke to me on the bridge.” 

‘*Pardon me,” I replied. ‘‘I have seen you 
—or the appearance of you—-since that time. I 
heard you speak. I saw you write.” 

She looked at me with the strangest expression 
of mingled resentment and curiosity. ‘“‘ What 
did I say?” she asked. ‘* What did I write?” 

“You said, ‘Remember me. Come to me.’ 
You wrote, ‘ When the full moon shines on Saint 
Anthony's Well.’” 

** Where?” she cried. ‘‘ Where did I do that ?” 

‘*In a summer-house which stands by a wa- 
ter-fall,” answered. ‘‘ Do you know the place ?” 

Her head sank back against the rock. A low 
cry of terror burst from her. Her arm, resting 
on the rock, dropped at her side. I hurriedly 
approached her, in the fear that she might fall 
on the stony ground. 

She rallied her failing strength. ‘‘ Don’t touch 
me!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Stand back, Sir. You 
frighten me.” 

I tried to soothe her. ‘‘ Why do I frighten 
you? You know who I am. Can you doubt 
my interest in you, after I have been the means 
of saving your life?” 

Her reserve vanished in an instant. She ad- 
vanced without hesitation, and took me by the 
hand. 

**T ought to thank you,” she said. ‘‘ And I 
do. Iam not so ungrateful as I seem. I am not 
a wicked woman, Sir—I was mad with misery 
when I tried to drown myself. Don’t distrust 
me! Don’t despise me!” She stopped; I saw 
the tears on her cheeks. With sudden contempt 
for herself, she dashed them away. Her whole 
tone and manner altered once more. Her re- 
serve returned ; she looked at me with a strange 
flash of suspicion and defiance in her eyes. 
‘*Mind this!” she said, loudly and abruptly, 
“‘you were dreaming when you thought you 
saw me writing. You didn't see me; you never 
heard me speak. How could I say those famil- 
iar words to a stranger like you? It’s all your 
fancy—and you try to frighten me by talking of 
itas if it was a real thing!” She changed again ; 
her eyes softened to the sad and tender look which 
made them so irresistibly beautiful. She drew 
her cloak round her with a shudder, as if she 
felt the chill of the night air. ‘‘ What is the 
matter with me?” I heard her say to herself. 
‘*Why do I trust this man in my dreams? And 
why am I ashamed of it when I wake?” 

That strange outburst encouraged me. I risk- 
ed letting her know that I had overheard her last 
words, 

‘¢If you trust me in your dreams, you only do 
me justice,” I said. ‘* Do me justice now; give 
me your confidence. You are alone—you are in 
trouble—you want a friend’s help. I am wait- 
ing to help you.” 

She hesitated. I tried totake her hand. The 
strange creature drew it away with a cry of 





alarm: her one great fear seemed to be the fear 
of letting me touch her. 

‘*Give me time to think of it,” she said. 
**You don’t know what I have got to think of. 
Give me till to-morrow ; and let me write. Are 
you staying in Edinburgh ?” 

I thought it wise to be satisfied—in appear- 
ance at least—with this concession. ‘Taking out 
my card, I wrote on it in pencil the address of 
the hotel at which I was staying. She read the 
card by the moonlight when I put it into her 
hand. 

**George!” she repeated to herself, stealing 
another look at me as the name passed her lips. 
***George Germaine.’ I never heard of ‘ Ger- 
maine.’ But ‘George’ reminds me of old times.” 
She smiled sadly at some passing fancy or re- 
membrance in which I was not permitted to 
share. ‘‘ There is nothing very wonderful in 
your being called ‘ George,’” she went on, after 
awhile. ‘*The name is common enough: one 
meets with it every where as a man’s name. 
And yet—” Her eyes finished the sentence ; her 
eyes said to me, ‘‘I am not so much afraid of 
you, now I know that you are called ‘ George.’” 

So she unconsciously led me to the brink of 
discovery ! 

If I had only asked her what asscciations she 
connected with my Christian name—if I had only 
persuaded her to speak in the briefest and most 
guarded terms of her past life—the barrier be- 
tween us, which the change in our names and 
the lapse of ten years had raised, must have been 
broken down; the recognition must have follow- 
ed. But I never even thought of it; and for this 
simple reason—I was in love with her. The pure- 
ly selfish idea of winning my way to her favorable 
regard, by taking instant advantage of the new 
interest that I had awakened in her, was the one 
idea which occurred to my mind. 

** Don’t wait to write to me,” I said. ‘* Don’t 
put it off till to-morrow. Who knows what may 
happen before to-morrow? Surely I deserve 
some little return for the sympathy that I feel 
with you? I don’t ask you for much. Make 
me happy, by making me of some service to you, 
before we part to-night.” 

I took her hand, this time, before she was aware 
of me. The whole woman seemed to yield at 
my touch, Her hand lay unresistingly in mine ; 
her charming figure came by soft gradations 
nearer and nearer to me; her head almost touch- 
ed my shoulder. She murmured in faint ac- 
cents, broken by sighs, ‘‘ Don’t take advantage 
of me. I am so friendless: I am so complete- 
ly in your power.” Before I could answer, be- 
fore 1 could move, her hand closed on mine; 
her head sank on-my shoulder: she burst into 
tears. 

Any man, not an inbred and inborn villain, 
would have respected her at that moment. I 
put her hand on my arm and led her away gently 
past the ruined Chapel, and down the slope of 
the hill. 

‘* This lonely place is frightening you,” I said. 
** Let us walk a little, and you will soon be your- 
self again.” 

She smiled through her tears like a child. 

**Yes,” she said, eagerly. ‘‘ But not that 
way.” I had accidentally taken the direction 
which led away from the city: she begged me to 
turn toward the houses and the streets. We 
walked back toward Edinburgh. She eyed me, 
as we went on in the moonlight, with innocent 
wondering looks. ‘* What an unaccountable in- 
fluence you have over me!” she exclaimed. Did 
you ever see me, did you ever hear my name, be- 
fore we met that evening at the river?” 

** Never.” 

** And I never heard your name, and never 
saw you before. Strange! very strange! Ah! 
I remember somebody—only an old woman, Sir 
—who might once have explained it. Where 
shall I find the like of her now ?” 

She sighed bitterly. ‘The lost friend or relative 
had evidently been dear to her. ‘A relation 
of yours?” I inquired—more to keep her talk- 
ing than because [ felt any interest in any mem- 
ber of her family but herself. 

We were again on the brink of discovery. 
And again it was decreed that we were to ad- 
vance no farther. 

** Don’t ask me about my relations !” she broke 
out. ‘If daren’t think of the dead and gone, in 
the trouble that is trying me now. If I speak 
of the old times at home, I shall only burst out 
crying again, and distress you. Talk of some- 
thing else, Sir—talk of something else.” 


The mystery of the apparition in the summer- 
house was not cleared up yet. I took my oppor- 
tunity of approaching the subject. 

“You spoke a litéle while since of dreaming 
of me,” I began. ‘* Tell me your dream.” 

**T hardly know whether it was a dream or 
whether it was something else,” she answered. 
**T call it a dream for want of a better word.” 

** Did it happen at night?” 

“No. In the daytime—in the afternoon.” 

‘* Late in the afternoon ?” 

** Yes—close on the evening.” 

My memory reverted to the doctor’s story of 
the shipwrecked passenger, whose ghostly ‘* dou- 
ble” had appeared in the vessel that was to res- 
cue him, and who had himself seen that vessel 
in a dream. 

** Do you remember the day of the month and 
the hour?” I asked. 

She mentioned the day, and she mentioned the 
hour. It was the day when my mother and I 
had visited the water-fall! It was the hour when 
I had seen the apparition in the summer-house 
writing in my sketch-book ! 

I stopped in irrepressible astonishment. We 
had walked by this time nearly as far on the way 
back to the city as the old Palace of Holyrood. 
My companion, after a glance at me, turned and 
looked at the rugged old building, mellowed into 
quiet beauty by the lovely moonlight. 
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“ This és my favorite walk,” she said, simply, 
“*since I have been in Edinburgh. I don’t mind 
the loneliness. I like the perfect tranquillity here 
at night.” She glanced at me again. ‘* What 
is the matter?” she asked. ‘‘ You say nothing; 
you only look at me.” 

**] want to hear more of your dream,” I said. 
“* How did you come to be sleeping in the day- 
time ?” 

**Tt is not easy to say what I was doing,” she 
replied, as we walked on again. ‘‘I was miser- 
ably anxious and ill. I felt my helpless condi- 
tion keenly on that day. It was dinner-time, I 
remember, and I had no appetite. I went up 
stairs (at the inn where I am staying), and lay 
down, quite worn out, on my bed. I don’t know 
whether I fainted or whether I slept; I lost all 
consciousness of what was going on about me, 
and I got some other consciousness in its place. 
If this was dreaming, I can only say it was the 
most vivid dream I ever had iv my life.” 

** Did it begin by your seeing me ?” I inquired. 

“Tt began by my seeing your drawing-book— 
lying open on a table in a summer-house.” 

**Can you describe the summer-house as you 
saw it?” 

She described not only the summer-house, but 
the view of the water-fall from the door. She 
knew the size, she knew the binding, of my 
sketch-book—locked up in my desk, at that mo- 
ment, at home in Perthshire! 

**And you wrote in the book,” I went on. 
**Do you remember what you wrote?” 

She looked away from me confusedly, as if she 
was ashamed to recall this part of her dream. 

“*You have mentioned it already,” she said. 
**There is no need for me to go over the words 
again. ‘Tell me one thing—when you were at 
the summer-house, did you wait a little on the 
path to the door before you went in?” 

I had waited, surprised by my first view of the 
woman writing in my book. Having answered 
her to this effect, I asked what she had done or 
dreamed of doing at the later moment when I 
entered the summer-house. 

**T did the strangest things,” she said, in low, 
wondering tones, ‘“‘ If you had been my brother, 
I could hardly have treated you more familiarly. 
I beckoned to you to come to me. _ I even laid 
my hand on your bosom. 1 spoke to you as I 
might have spoken to my oldest and dearest 
friend. I said, ‘Remember me. Come to me.’ 
Oh, I was so ashamed of myself when I came to 
my senses again, and recollected it! Was there 
ever such familiarity—even in a dream—between 
a woman and a man whom she had only once 
seen, and then as a perfect stranger ?” 

‘*Did you notice how long it was,” I asked, 
‘from the time when you lay down on the bed 
to the time when you found yourself awake 
again ?” 

‘*I think I can tell you,” she replied. ‘‘ It 
was the dinner-time of the house (as I said just 
now) when I went up stairs. Not long after I 
had come to myself I heard a church clock strike 
the hour. Reckoning from one time to the oth- 
er, it must have been quite three hours from the 
time when I first lay down to the time when I 
got up again.” 

Was the clew to the mysterious disappearance 
of the writing to be found here? 

Looking back by the light of later discoveries, 
I am inclined to think that it was. In three 
hours the lines traced by the apparition of her 
had vanished. In three hours she had come to 
herself, and had felt ashamed of the familiar 
manner in which she had communicated with 
me in her sleeping state. While she had trusted 
me in the trance—trusted me because her spirit 
was then free to recognize my spirit—the writing 
had remained on the page. When her waking 
will counteracted the influence of her sleeping 
will, the writing disappeared. Is this the ex- 
planation? If it is not, where is the explana- 
tion to be found ? 

We walked on until we reached that part of 
the Canongate street in which she lodged. We 
stopped at the door. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


I Looxen at the house. It was an inn, of no 
great size, but of respectable appearance. If I 
was to be of any use to her that night, the time 
had come to speak of other subjects than the 
subject of dreams. 

‘* After all that you have told me,” I said, ‘‘I 
will not ask you to admit me any farther into 
your confidence until we meet again. Only let 
me hear how [ can relieve your most pressing 
anxieties. What are your plans? Can I do 
any thing to help them before you go to rest to- 
night?” 

She thanked me warmly, and hesitated, look- 
ing up the street and down the street in evident 
embarrassment what to say next. 

“*Do you propose staying in Edinburgh?” I 
asked. 

““Ohno! Idon’t wish to remain in Scotland. 
I want to go much farther away. I think [ 
should do better in London ; at some respectable 
milliner’s, if I could be properly recommended. 
I am quick at my needle, and I understand cut- 
ting out. And I could keep accounts, if—if any 
body would truséme.” 

She stopped, and looked at me doubtingly, as 
if she felt far from sure, poor soul, of winning 
my confidence to begin with. I acted on that 
hint, with the headlong impetuosity of a man who 
was in love. 

**T can give you exactly the recommendation 
you want,” I said. ‘* Whenever you like. Now, 
if you would prefer it.” 

Her charming features brightened with pleas- 
ure. ‘Oh, you are indeed a friend to me!” she 
said, impulsively. Her face clouded again—she 
saw my proposal in a new light. ‘‘ Have I any 











right,” she asked, sadly, ‘‘to accept what you 
offer me ?” 

**Let me give you the letter,” I answered, 
“and you can decide for yourself whether you 
will use it or not.” " 

_ I put her arm again in mine, and entered the 
inn. 

She shrank back in alarm. What would the 
landiady think if she saw her lodger enter the 
house at night in company with a stranger, and 
that stranger a gentleman? ‘The landlady ap- 
peared as she made the objection. Reckless what 
I said or what I did, I introduced myself as her 
relative, and asked to be shown into a quiet room 
in which I could write a letter. After one sharp 
glance at me, the landlady appeared to be satis- 
fied that she was dealing with a gentleman. She 
led the way into a sort of parlor behind the 
“bar,” placed writing materials on the table, 
looked at my companion as only one woman can 
look at another under certain circumstances, and 
left us by ourselves. 

It was the first time I had ever been in a room 
with her alone. The embarrassing sense of her 
position had heightened her color and brightened 
her eyes. She stood, leaning one hand on the 
table, confused and irresolate, her firm and supple 
figure falling into an attitude of unsought grace 
which it was literally a luxury to look at. I 
said nothing ; my eyes confessed my admiration ; 
the writing materials lay untouched before me on 
the table. How long the silence might have last- 
ed I can not say. She abruptly broke it. Her 
instinct warned her that silence might have its 
dangers, in our position. She turned to me with 
an effort; she said, uneasily, ‘I don’t think you 
ought to write your letter to-night, Sir.” 

** Why not ?” 

** You know nothing of me. Surely you ought 
not to recommend a person who is a stranger to 
you? And I am worse than a stranger. I am 
a miserable wretch who has tried to commit a 
great sin—I have tried to destroy myself. Per- 
haps the misery I was in might be some excuse 
for me, if you knew it. You ought to know it. 
But it’s so late to-night, and I am so sadly tired 
—and there are some things, Sir, which it is not 
easy for a woman to speak of in the presence of 
@ man.” , 

Her head sank on her bosom ; her delicate lips 
trembled a little; she said no more. ‘The way 
to re-assure and console her lay plainly enough 
before me, if I chose to take it. Without stop- 
ping to think, I took it. 

Reminding her that she had herself proposed 
writing tc me when we met that evening, I sug- 
gested that she should wait to tell the sad story 
of her troubles until it was convenient to her to 
send me the narrative in the form of a letter. 
**In the mean time,” I added, ** I have the most 
perfect confidence in you; and I beg as a favor 
that you will let me put it to the proof. I can 
introduce you to a dress-maker in London who 
is at the head of a large establishment—and [ 
will do it before I leave you to-night.” 

I dipped my pen in the ink as I said the words, 
Let me confess frankly the lengths to which my 
infatuation led me. The dress-maker to whom I 
had alluded had been my mother’s maid in former 
years, and had been established in business with 
money lent by my late step-father, Mr. Germaine. 
I used both their names without scruple; and I 
wrote my recommendation in terms which the 
best of living women and the ablest of existing 
dress-makers could never have hoped to merit. 
Will any body find excuses forme? ‘Those rare 
persons who have been in love, and who have 
not completely forgotten it yet, may perhaps find 
excuses for me. It matters little; 1 don’t de- 
serve them. ; 

I handed her the open letter to read. 

She blushed delightfully ; she cast one tender- 
ly grateful look at me, which I remembered but 
too well for many an after day. The next mo- 
ment, to my astonishment, this changeable creat- 
ure changed again. Some forgotten considera- 
tion seemed to have occurred to her. She turned 
pale; the soft lines of pleasure in her face hard- 
ened, little by little; she regarded me with the 
saddest look of confusion and distress. Putting 
the letter down before me on the table, she said, 
timidly, 

** Would you mind adding a postscript, Sir?” 

I suppressed all appearance of surprise as well 
as I could, and took up the pen again. 

‘* Would you please say,” she went on, ‘‘ that 
I am only to be taken on trial, at first? I am 
not to be engaged for more”—her voice sank 
lower and lower, so that I could barely hear the 
next words—‘‘ for more than three months, cer- 
tain.” 

It was not in human nature—perhaps I ought 
to say it was not in the nature of a man who was 
in my situation—to refrain from showing some 
curiosity, on being asked to supplement a letter 
of recommendation by such a postscript as this. 

‘** Have you some other employment in pros- 
pect ?” I asked. 

** None,” she answered, with her head down, 
and her eyes avoiding mine. 

An unworthy doubt of her—the mean offspring 
of jealousy—found its way into my mind. 

** Have you some absent friend,” I went on, 
**who is likely to prove a better friend than I 
am, if you only give him time ?” 

She lifted her noble head. Her grand guile- 
less gray eyes rested on me with a look of patient 
reproach. 

**T have not got a friend in the world,” she 
said. ‘* For God’s sake ask me no more ques- 
tions to-night.” 

I rose and gave her the letter once more— 


with the postscript added, in her own words. 
We stood together by the table; we looked at 
each other in a momentary silence, 


** How can I thank you?” she murmured, soft- 
ly. ‘*Oh, Sir, I will indeed be worthy of the con- 
fidence that you have shown in me!” Her eyes 


moistened; her variable color came and went;, 
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“*] DON'T UNDERSTAND YOU,’ SHE SAID,” 


her dress heaved softly over the lovely outline of 
her bosom. I don’t believe the man lives who 
could have resisted her at that moment. I lost 
all power of restraint ; I caught her in my arms ; 
I whispered, ‘‘ I love you!” I kissed her passion- 
ately. For amoment she lay helpless and trem- 
bling on my breast; for a moment her fragrant 
lips softly returned the kiss. In an instant more 
it was over, 
der that shook her from head to foot—and threw 
the letter that I had given to Her indignantly at 
my feet. 

** How dare you take advantage of me! How 
dare you touch me!” she said. ‘‘ Take your let- 
ter back, Sir; I refuse to receive it; I will never 
speak to you again. You don’t know what you 
have done. You don’t know how deeply you 
have wounded me. Oh!” she cried, throwing 
herself in despair on a sofa that stood near her— 
**shall I ever recover my self-respect ? shall I ever 
forgive myself for what I have done to-night?” 

I implored her pardon; I assured her of my 


She tore herself away with a shud- | 





repentance and regret in words which did really | 


come from my heart. The violence of her agi- 
tation more than distressed me—I was really 
alarmed by it. 

She composed herself after awhile. She rose 
to her feet with modest dignity, and silently held 
out her hand in token that my repentance was 
accepted. 


**You will give me time for atonement?” I 


pleaded. ‘You will not lose all confidence in 
me? Let me see you again, if it is only to show 


that I am not quite unworthy of your pardon— | 


at your own time; in the presence of another 
person if you like.” 

**T will write to you,” she said. 

** To-morrow ?” 

‘* To-morrow.” 

I took up the letter of recommendation from 
the floor. 

‘*Make your goodness to me complete,” I 
said. ‘‘Don’t mortify me by refusing to take 
my letter.” 

‘*T will take your letter,” she answered, qui- 
etly. ‘“‘Thank you for writing it. Leave me 
now, please. Good-night.” 

T left her, pale and sad, with my letter in her 
hand. I left her, with my mind in a tumult of 
contending emotions, which gradually resolved 
themselves into two master-feelings as I walked 
on; Love, that adored her more fervently than 


ever; and Hope, that set the prospect before me 


of seeing her again on the next day. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





DIE NIXE. 

E’en to this day the Mummel-See 
May charm the passing stranger ; 
Though long the ride, his only guide 

Some lonely forest ranger. 


But, reader, what chanced on this spot 
Must yet remain a myst’ry ; 

You shall know more, trust me, before 
I close this famous hist’ry. 


Allons meanwhile some half a mile 
Through brier, brake, and bramble 

(Though truly we shall scarcely be 
Repaid for such a scramble), 


To where once crown’d the rising ground 
A Schloss, which trav'lers weary 


Shunn’d as if ‘twere a robbers’ lair, 
It look’d so very dreary. 


Its height or length, its breadth or strength, 
To-day we can but fancy, 

For not one trace of such a place 
The sharpest eyesight can see ; 


But there it stood, high over wood, 
Hill, dale, and plain,'no. better 
Look-out for lord of lawless horde, 
Like Graf von Donnerwetter ; 


For far and wide on evety side, 
His glance the country eg ag: 
Spied cow and ox, and sheep in flocks, 

And corn just fit for reaping. 


Short work ’twas then to arm his men, 
And sally forth to plunder, 

His voice a growl, his cry a howl, 
Like Mr. Honeythunder. 


His Grdjin—well, we mustn't tell 
Home-truths of sex so charming, 

But really she was thought to be 
An object quite alarming: 


Grim, gaunt, and thin, all bone and skin, 
Complexion pale as tallow, 

Eyes, (folks wou/d hint) inclined to squint, 
Teeth like boar’s tusks, and yellow. 


Devout was she, or said to be 
(I judge the dame mayhap ill), 

Strict vigils kept, and ne’er o’erslept 
The matutinal chapel. 

With ros’ry,*chain, and chatelaine 
Girt, as became her station, 

This spectre thin came rattling in, 
And scared the congregation. 


Her eyes she roll'd, her beads she told, 
And pray’d to Saint Clotilda, 

In accents faint, ‘*Oh, grant me, saint, 
A husband for my Hilda!” 


Now Hilda fair, with golden hair 
(Unlike both sire and mother), 

Sole heiress was to lands and Schloss, 
Sans sister and sans brother. 


She loved a knight renown’d in fight, 
But very poor in rental ; 

What we should style, in town slang vile, 
A thorough ‘‘ detrimental.” 


Hugo his name, well known to fame, 
As chronicles will tell you; 

Supple and slim, and light of limb— 
In short, a pretty fellow. 


He loved her—oh! he loved her so 
Outrageously, that soon he 

Became what men will now and then 
Characterize as ‘‘ spooney.” 

And she—oh yes—but. more ®r less, 
Just as the fancy took her, 

Like those who long for Patti's song, 
And next day rush to Lucca, 


Love in a cot her dream was not, 
And, her defects to wind ‘up, 
From her high state to derogate 
She couldn’t make her mind up. 
Besides, her sire, with threat’ning ire 
And oaths (with him no new go), 
Swore he would disinherit miss, 
If e’er she married Hugo. 


HARPER'S 





Raging red hot, he warn’d her not 
That little game to try on, 

For Freiherr Fritz von Briisselspitz 
He long had set Ais eye on. 


She wept; he swore worse than before, 
Poor Hilda’s tears dropp’d faster. 

**Shut up!” he roar’d: “‘as I'm a lord, 
Ich will es! damit basta!” 


From Hilda's bower, in twilight hour, 
The luckless Hugo wander’d, 

And on each word he just had heard 
With thoughts despairing ponder’d. 


His way to take toward the lake 
Chance led him, sans y songer ; 

The world to him seem’d dark and dim 
Since he’d received his congé. 


As on he stray’d, the leafy glade 
With cruel words seem’d ringing, 

When o’er his soul soft music stole 
Of some one faintly singing. 


One voice alone, whose thrilling tone 
In mid-air fain would linger; 

So sweet a note no mortal throat, 
No Paganini’s finger, 


Could ever touch; the charm was such 
E’en Hugo to bewilder, 

Who stopp’d and stared, half rapt, half scared, 
And thought no more of Hilda. 


Spell-bound he stood, then past the wood 
With rapid step advancing, 

Through bush and brake, he near’d the lake, 
And saw—O sight entrancing !— 


A vision fair, with flowing hair, 
And lilies white twined in it, 

And eyes whose bright unearthly light 
Transfix'd him in a minute. 


Her arms were bare—what arms they were !— 
She hadn’t e’en a kilt on; 

For dress she wore nor less nor more 
Than Eve described by Milton. 


And still she sang, still echoing rang 
That strain of witching beauty ; 

And still the knight stood bolt-upright, 
Like sentinel on duty ; 


Till from the bank of rushes dank 
On which she lay reclining 

She rose in haste, and held him fast, 
Her arm round his entwining. 


No hope for him—his eye grew dim, 
His breath came short and shorter, 
His feet no more could touch the shore, 

For both were in the water— 








When through the brake beside the lake, 
At ev’ning hour so dreary, 

A form in white appear’d in sight— 
Twas Hilda, fuint and weary. 


**Hugo!” cried she, ‘* come back to me: 
Thine am I—thine forever! 

Till my last breath, in life, in death, 
I'll never leave thee, never! 


‘But who are you—yes, creature, you— 
Such horrid music making ? 

My heart's delight, my gallant knight, 
Oh, whither are you taking ? 


‘*Speak, and don’t sing, you dreadful thing, 
You nasty tricksy Pixie! 

Who are you, say?” ‘The water-fay 
Replied, ‘‘ Ich bin die Nixe! 


‘*To seek your mate you're come too late; 
Back to mamma pray do go; 

A chit like you has naught to do 
With such a man as Hugo.” 


She spoke no more, she sang no more, 
In Hugo's arms reposing ; 

The waters blue hid both from view, 
Above them gently closing. 


Now whether Hilda grief did kill, 
Or whether, growing wiser, 

She married Fritz von Briisselspitz, 
A wealthy, gouty miser, 


I can not say; but to this day 
You'll see, if thither you go, 

The waters deep where calmly sleep 
The Nixe and Sir Hugo, 


MORAL, 


Young gentlemen of th’ upper ten 
Who pine for sirens vocal, 

Go in a stall, or not at all, 
Whate’er may be the docale. 


The coulisse shun—too dearly won 
Is many a pretty Pixie; 

Pause on the brink, and shudd'ring think 
Of Hugo and the Nixe. 


And, damsel fair, in time beware, 
Nor take my hint in dudgeon; 

Be wary, bold, nor loose your hold 
Whene’er you've hooked a gudgeon. 


For if, secure and blindly sure, 
Rove here and there you let him, 
Why, then, my dear, your case is clear: 
I wish that you may get him! 
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“HIS FEET NO MORE COULD TOUCH THE SHORE, FOR BOTH WERE IN THE WATER.” 
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A STROLLING MINSTREL AT 
MADRAS. 


\ HILE at Madras, and especially at the races, 

the Prince of Wales was entertained by 
the skillful tricks and devices of a great many 
different jugglers, minstrels, and other clever peo- 
ple accustomed to perform for the publie amuse- 
ment. The one shown in our illustration is of 
the Dher caste at Madras, playing on an instru- 
ment called the tingadee, which is composed of 
three gourds, with a rod bearing a set of keys 
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A STROLLING MINSTREL AT MADRAS PLAYING THE TINGADEE. 


across their mouths, and two thin wires stretched 
over the keys. It is played by striking the wires 
lightly with the forefinger and little finger of the 
right hand. The tone is soft and pleasant. 

The Indian music sounds strange to a European 
ear. The singing is nasal and monotonous, and 
seems wholly destitute of modulation. The in- 
strumental music is far more pleasing. The sitar, 
which is a mixture of the banjo, guitar, and git- 
tern, is really effective. Another instrumer’ is 
the karatata, or small castanets, which are “d 
with wild gesticulation. The castanets a. of 





steel, and lie in the palm of the hand. 
made to clink together, producing a delicate sound 
almost like the dropping of water. 

Among the feats displayed before the Prince 
was the playing, by an ingenious musician, on 
two flutes or trumpets with his neck. This per- 
formance excited great interest. At first it was 
thought that the sound was produced by his 
mouth or by ventriloquism; but it seems that 
there is a very delicate apparatus within the in- 
strument, so fine that the small quantity of air 
propelled by the pressure of the neck on the 





They are | mouth of the tube is sufficient to give forth a 


sound. It has long been known in India, but it 
is difficult to find any one capable of playing on 
it. To the uninitiated, music produced in this 
fashion appeared absolutely inexplicable ; but, in 
point of fact, the sleight of hand of the Indian 
experts and jugglers is seemingly far more mar- 
velous to the average reason than many of the 
crude performances and well-worn tricks which 
we are gravely called on in the West to ascribe 
to supernatural influences, as being beyond the 
power of man. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. A. Burier.—Althongh we frequently give general 
hygienic rules, we can not undertake to prescribe for 
the individual maladies of our readers, You had bet- 
ter consult a physician. 

An Apmirer.—If a gentleman wishes to be your es- 
cort to a ball, he should send you a note of invitation, 
as to any other place of amusement, which you should 
accept or decline in the usual manner. If he desires 
you to choose your own escort, he will send you the 
ticket, which otherwise he will retain for your joint 
use. 

Fanwy.—Either “ Dr. John Jones” or “ John Jones, 
M.D.,” will be a correct address for a physician. 

Pexmansurrp.—We can not afford space in this col- 
umn for criticiems of handwriting or style. 

Iupatiencr.—We have repeatedly said that we can 
not give addresses of firms. Our advertising columns 
will furnish the information you want. 

Lrota.—Make your black cashmere by the pattern 
of the Princesse Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. IX., of which a cut paper pattern will be sent you 
from this office for 25 cents. 

Marve Lear.—Your cream-colored silk will look well 
trimmed with cardinal velvet, put in large revers up 
the sides and across the tournure. The gold or silver 
braids are considered in good taste for full-dress tui- 
lettes. Any of the large stores here will send you 
samples on application, To remodel your pink silk 
dress, have a Juive over dress of white Chambéry gauze, 
or else of pale gray silk, and trim with garlands of dark 
rose-buds. 

J. H. T.—We shall issue patterns for cambric dresses 
with our next Number. 

M. J. M._Get brown de bége for your traveling suit, 
and make by pattern of Princesse Polonaise illustrated 
in Bazar No. 4, Vol. IX. For your little daughter have 
a striped gray or brown wool dress, made with basque 
and over-skirt.—Doubtless Philadelphia will be great- 
ly crowded during the Centennial, and you had better 
make your arrangements in advance if you can. 

Lity.—For your plaid spring suit use the Marguerite 
Pelisse pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIIL 
Make the upper or waist part of the pelisse bias, and 
make the plaids meet in the seams. Trim with silk of 
the darkest shade in the plaid. 

Western Gret.—Your black silk over dress does not 
need either braiding, stitching, or embroidery. It will 
be more stylish if simply piped and furnished with 
fringe or with knife pleating. Spring wraps will be 
made of cashmere, but are more fashionable when 
made of black silk. They will not be braided in fan- 
ciful patterns, but will have one or two rows of wide 
Titan braid. The back is half fitted with long seams 
from the shoulders, and is shorter than the loose front. 

E. M. M.—The cut paper pattern of Blouse Basque 
avd Boiteuse Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. TX., will help you about your black silk. A facing 
is sufficient for the over-skirt, without any trimming. 
The bottom of the lower skirt should have a single 
richly pleated flounce in full box-pleats. 

Mrs. 8. D. A.—Get white Swiss muslin for your lit- 
tle girl, and make with a belted basque and over-skirt, 
trimmed with pleated ruffies and Italian Valenciennes. 
There are hints about making little girls’ dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. IX. The 
princesse dress will be the special fancy for them. Its 
square Puritan collar, French Marguerite back, loosely 
tied sash, and pleated skirt are prominent features in 
new imported dresses. The little yoke slips are also 
worn, 

Mus. J. G. T.—The kilt back of the princesse dress 
is merely hemmed on the edges. An embroidered 
muslin raffle edges the front of the skirt, and some- 
times passes up the front over the shoulders. 

A Sussoriner.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers, Make your Sicilienne with a Marguerite pe- 
lisse, or else a princesse polonaise, 

Mas. W. W. N.—We can not give you addresses. 
An advertisement in the Bazar will inform y6u. 

Preroux.—It is a doubtful question. You had better 
consult a lawyer. 

M. G.—We have not the book you mention. There 
are so many different editions of the Waverley Novels 
that it is impossible to state the cost without knowing 
to which you refer. 

Curiosrry.—Miss Thackeray's novel, Miss Angel, is, 
in point of fact, an excellent biography of the cele- 
brated artist Angelica Kauffman. 

Praours anp Cream.—A lady should not take a 
gentleman's arm in the daytime unless they are mar- 
ried or engaged. Your own sense of propriety ought 
to teach you to repel the familiarities concerning 
which you question us. 

Nartuga.ist.—We can not give addresses in this col- 
umn. 

Artiz.—The best water-proof cloth is the English 
water-proof, at about $2 50 a yard. Six or seven yards 
will make your cloak, with cape and hood. We sell 
the cut paper pattern for 25 cents. 

Zir.—Young gentlemen wear round-crowned Derby 
felt hats at present, or else seal-skin turbans. 

Maus. J. M.—Your boy is much too yopng to put in 
trowsers. Five years of age is quite soon enough. 
We bave not the pattern you want. 

Frienp.—Use the Boiteuse Over-Skirt pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. TX. 

A Svus.—Make your black silk with a Blouse Basque 
and Boiteuse Over-Skirt like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. IX. Trim with silk pipings and pleatings. 

Saxony.—Read the descriptions of new spring goods 
in New York Fashions, and select your dresses accord- 
ingly. A gray cashmere and silk suit will be a pretty 
traveling dress to be married in in April. Get all your 
dresses beavier than those you are accustomed to wear- 
ing in your Southern home. Silks, light woolens, and 
grenadine are what you will need. A rich but plain 
silk sacque to match your suits is the wrap you want. 
Embroidered and hem-stitched handkerchiefs are most 
used ; also those in which a color is introduced. If 
you prefer all-white stockings, get the unbleached 
Balbriggans. 





For Broncutar, AsTHMATIC, AND Putmon- 
Ary Complaints, ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
manifest remarkable curative properties.—[ Com. ] 





Tse “New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wirtcox & Greps 8S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
358 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. } 





Asrama.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 

odic asthma. Those who have suffered from 

its distressing paroxysms know what it is. Jonas 

Wurroome’s Remepy has never failed to afford im- 
mediate relief.—[Com.] 





DR. PIERCE. 
From the Toledo Blade. 

‘*Succrss is never achieved without merit. 
A man may make a poor article and sell it once, 
and there being 40,000,000 people in the United 
States, the sale to each one would be enough to 
make a decent fortune. But an article that 
holds the field year after year, and the sales of 
which increase regularly and rapidly, must have 
absolute merit. 

** Dr. R.V. Prerce, of Buffalo, N.Y., occupies 
our entire eighth page to-day with his various 
articles. We admit it, because we know the 
Doctor, and know of his articles. We know 
him to be a regularly educated physician, whose 
diploma hangs on the wall of his office, and we 
know that he has associated with him several of 
the most eminent practitioners in the country. 
We know that parties consult him, by mail and 
in person, from all the States in the Union every 
day, and that they are fairly and honestly dealt 
with, 

‘‘This grand result has heen accomplished by 
two agencies—good, reliable articles—articles 
which, once introduced, work easily their own 
way—and splendid business management. They 
have succeeded because they ought to have suc- 
ceeded.” i 

If you would patronize Medicines, scientifically 
prepared by a skilled Physician and Chemist, 
use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is nutritious, tonic, alterative, 
and blood-cleansing, and an unequaled Cough 
Remedy ; Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely 
larger than mustard seeds, constitute an agreea- 
ble and reliable physic ; Favorite Prescription, a 
remedy for debilitated females; Extract of Smart- 
Weed, a magical remedy for Pain, Bowel Com- 
plaints, and an unequaled Liniment for both hu- 
man and horse-flesh ; while his Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is known the world over as the 
greatest specific for Catarrh and ‘‘ Cold in the 
Head” ever given to the public. They are sold 
by druggists. : : 

20 YEARS A SUFFERER.—CURED BY THE 

GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce : 

Dear Sir,—Twenty yearsago I was ship- 
wrecked on the Atlantic Ocean, and the cold and 
exposure caused a large abscess to form on each 
leg, which kept continually discharging. I was 
attended by doctors in Liverpool, Havre, New 
Orleans, New York, and at the hospital on 
Staten Island (where the doctors wanted to take 
one leg off). Finally, after spending hundreds 
of dollars, | was persuaded to try your ‘* Golden 
Medical Discovery,” and now, in less than three 
months after taking the first bottle, I am thank- 
ful to say I am completely cured, and for the 
first time in ten years can put my left heel to 
the ground. Iam at home nearly every evening, 
and shall be glad to satisfy any person of the 
truth of this information. I am, sir, yours re- 
spectfully, Wituiam Ryrper. 

Com. ] 87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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RPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 
ee me 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISS KOOLE INTERVIEWED. 

Reporrer.—I called this morning to learn from your 
own lips fuller particulars regarding your new theory 
of Cosmetic for the Complexion. 

Miss K.—I will aid you to the extent of my ability. 
You can not do a better kindness than to warn against 
the use of the Powders and Liquids so generally used 
in this country. 

Rervortre.—Your skin shows no indication of ill 
treatment (she has a beautiful complexion). 

Miss K.—No; thanks to Prof. Habener, of Vienna. 
For about four years I used powders and washes, 
until I had ruined my skin. I looked older at thirty, 
over ten years ago, than now. 

Rerorter.—Did the Professor acquaint you with 
his treatment of your case ? 

Miss K.—Yes ; it is no secret and simplicity itself. 
He asked to see the Cosmetic I was using, and pro- 
nounced it villainous. Said there should be a law to 
punish people who would offer such hurtful prepara- 
tions to the public. He gave me the formula which I 
am now offering to the ladies. 

Reporrer.—But what is the theory of this treatment ? 

Miss K.—Common-sense. Every pere has its little 
repository or sac, just under the skin, containing fatty 
matter. Now, what makes children’s skin so smooth 
and fair is the fact that the pores are closed, or nearly 
80, and protects the contents of these little receptacles. 
As we grow older, by the use of soap in washing, and 
in many other ways, the pores become relaxed, or 
opened, and this fatty substance, which is the health- 
giving principle to the skin, is destroyed. His theory 
is to close the pores or contract them to protect what 
nature placed under them. 

Reronrter.—That certainly is good logic. But does 
it whiten the skin when applied ? 

Miss K.—Yes; a brunette may become a blonde 
temporarily. It produces a fresh, youthful.look to 
the skin. 

Reporter.—Why do you not prepare it and put it 
before the public in the ordinary way ? 

Miss K.—I prefer to furnish the ladies with the re- 
cipe; they can then see they are using nothing inju- 
rious; can procure it at any druggist’s at a mere nom- 
inal expense ; I charge the $1 00 to meet the expense 
of advertising. 

Rerorrer.—You know it is beneficial to the skin ? 

Miss K.—Yes, from experience; besides, I have 
given it to some of our best physicians, who now pre- 

scribe it. 

Rerorrer.—Then I will say to lady readers they can 
get the formula by sending $1 to Miss J. M. Kooxz, 
P.O. Box 4130, New York City. 

Miss K.—If you please; thank you. 














For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Soid by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 

EATING COMB restores the vitality 
and original color of the hair and imparts a 
rich and beautiful lustre to it; alleviates neu- 
ralgic and nervous headaches, and instantly 
dries the hair after washing. The heating 
rods attached to these combs make excellent 
curling rods. Read these to correspondents in 
Harper’s Bazar : “ A. D. F.—Comb your hair for several 
minutes each night, holding ee of head over a heated 
stove or register, till the locks feel soft and moist. Keep 
the head thoroughly clean.” “ May.—Heating the hair 
and coming for ten minutes daily will improve the color 
of the hair.” Price $200. Sent either by mail or C.O.D. 
Heating Comb M’f’g Co., 122 Church St., N. Y. City. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 















QO clave rirrmne 


f CORSETS 

HE Are constantly increasing in 

favor, BECAUSE every 

lady who has worn them 

will have no other. They are 

Durable, Economic- 

al, and Fit Perfectly. 

Manufactured in eight 

grades of finish, Each 

Corset guaranteed to Rive entire satisfaction. For sale 

by ail y ory eaters. See that the name 

THOMSON, and Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 

on every pair, and without these none are genuine. 

A NOVELTY. — Thomson’s Patent 

Solid Fastening Capped Corset Steels, 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S, 


CHIENES)S sles $8 apiece, Will pat Velvet, 
8 apiece. ait Velv: 

Crape, and all kinds of Dress Goods. Bold at 116 

South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. M. F. SALLADE. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with eee, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinepon, P, O, Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


Brass Cradles, and Brass Cribs. English patterns. 
JOHN HORTON, Acent, 631 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR PIN MONEY. 


Ladies should recolor their faded dresses, ribbons, 
ties, &c., by using Leamon’s Aniting Dyes. + arti- 
cle can be dyed any color, in a few minutes, without 
soiling the hands. They can be used for all kinds of 
family dyeing and never fail. One trial will show acy 
how saving their use is, and how on they are applied 
Faded colors can be revived or new colors given. 

ly adapted to all fancy articles. Ask your druggist 
for a book of instructions. He keeps Leamon’s Dyes. 


MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 





















Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.¥. 








pres OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. KE. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 








EUGENIE’S 
SECRET of BEAUTY, 


OR “CREME BLANCHE,” 
A beautiful invention of the eminent chemist, DR. 
L. F. COU DRAY, Rue St. Anne, No, 52, Paris, b. 
which means the Empress EUGENIE was enabi 
to preserve her beautiful compiexion ; now offered to 
the ladies of AMERICA, as an indispensable toilet 
article, at ONE DOLLAR PER BOX, In- 
ported and warranted by 


i SHAW, ey Bf tg 14TH ST., 


EAR MACY?S, 
SOLE AGENT,) 364 Bowery,Cor.4th St, 





The celebrated Dr. L. F. COUDRAY’'S 
AURORA, 
to bleach any color of dark hair to a fine GOLDEN 
BLONDE, without any injury to the hair. 
Also, Dr. L. F.Coudray’s Magic Hair Tonic for = 
moting the growth of the hair, and restoring gray hair 
to its natural color, $1 00 per bottle, at 


L SHAW WEST 14TH ST., 
4 ’ NEAR MACYS, 
SOLE AGMNT,) 364 Bowery,Cor.4th St, 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The largest and finest assortment, positively retailed 
at wholesale prices, at 


L, SHAW, Se WEST 14TH St., 


NEAR MACY?S, 

SOLE AGENT,) 364 Bowery,Cor.4thSt, 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE- 
LIST, The most modern styles of coifiures ou hand, 
in* great variety. Hair-dressing 50 cents. Combings 
mate up by the newly-invented method, 50 cents per 
ounce. Hair taken in exchange. Gray Hair and In- 
visible Fronts a specialty. G sent to all the States, 
when prepaid, free of all charges; or, C.O. D., with 


privilege of examination. 
‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS, 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 
BS” Acunts Wantev. “GI NEW YORK. 














You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become ‘sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 





DECALCOMANTE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 

“ » &iving full instructions in this new 

beautiful art, sent paid for 10 cts, 

100 ase’tu pictures, 50 cta, They are Heads, Animals, 

Birds, 1 Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 

They can be easily trauslerred to any article so a8 to imitate the 

most beautifal ting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J. L. PATTEN 4 CO., 162 William Street, New York. 





ONE DOLLAR. 
——E 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1876, 


And Spooner’s special collection of 30 warie- 
ties of choice Flower Seeds, including Orna- 
mental Grasses and Everiastin 9 will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 00, or Cata- 
logue sent for two 3-cent ——— Address 

WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


Style vattiog Oo with name 

NEW YORK eo sent for 75 cents. 
A.C. PERRY, 26 Nassau St., N.Y. 

PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 


BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices. 


HOMES ADORNED. 
A NEW ART EASILY LEARNED. 
* 200 Decalcomanie and List 


sent for cts. GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 

























THE HOUSEKEEPER is a first-class monthly magazine, devoted to the science 
of DOMESTIC ECONOMY, and is highly recommended by JENNIE JUNE, MARY L. BOOTH, 
Dr. HALL, JAMES PARTON, and others. Its various departments are filled with valuable in- 
formation for the PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, NURSERY, KITCHEN, &c. On receipt of $2 


—the subscription price—we will send the HOUSEKEEPER one year, postpaid, and, DELIV- 
ERED FREE to your nearest station, our ** PREMIUM BOX,” containing $2 06 worth of GRO- 
CERIES, the BEST and FRESHEST in their line, viz. : 


Cake of E. Morgan’s Son’s Sapolio........ Price 10c.} _y, Wi 
THE SECRET. Cake of E. Morgan’s Son’s Hand Sapolio.. ‘* 10 | = enfin rs “ - 
These Groceries are fur- | Package-% 1b.-Duryeas’ Satin Gloss Starch “ 98 | ™8#/an. 1S, » SAYS = 
nished to us free by well-| Package-% lb.-Duryeas’Imp’d Corn Starch ‘* 8 | “On inspection the gro- 


known New York firms, as | Box Bixby’s Best B 


BMOKIN, 22.00.00 ccccces esha 


| ceries are found to be of 








samples, to exhibit the | Box Bixby’s French Bluing.... “* 10 | the best, supplied by rep- 
quality of their goods, and | Package Dixon’s Stove Polish --. “ 10 | resentative houses, whose 
increase their already ex- | Dixon’s American Graphite Pencil........ “ 10 | reputation is at stake in 


tensive sales; we agreeing 
to deliver them free to our 


|the packages they put 
up.” 





subscribers. Bottle Royal Celery Salt.......... “Ss 7 

Cake Jesse Oakle ys Co.’s Kin ... “ 10 | New York Weekly Sun, 

Pr: i ae Kareem ‘0.’s crush’d WhiteWheat ‘“ 15 | of Jan. 12, 1876, says: 

ristian Weekly, Jan. ‘ottle Spaulding’spreparedGlue,withBrush “© 25 | , 

1876, published by Ameri-| Box Taylor's Golde Medal Washing Crystal “ 5 | | : Lg F ——. , =, 
act Society, says: Package-1 !b.—Wilde’s prepared Rice Flour “ = = more than the worth 
“We are acquainted with TEE soc c stv aengheeshieeses gee oteeses 06 | of their money are referred 
Tur Hovsexeerer Pub- | 4nd The Housekeeper one year, ny my woes enee 200 to the advertisement head- 
lishers. The promises made Making a total of $4 06 for $2. ed ‘A Novel idea.’ It is 





by them will be kept to the 
letter.” 





The prices above quoted are the usual New 
York City Retail Prices 

MALE OR FEMALE, can make more money 
ting subscribers for THE HOUSEKEEPER than 
at any thing else. 

COMMISSION 


one of the best chances for 
| agents ever offered.” 


et- 


We allow a LARGE CASH 
and give exclusive territory. 


General Agents Wanted to Control the Largest Cities. 
AGENTS will save time by sending $2, for which we will forward, prepaid, a ‘‘ PREMIUM 
BOX,” Certificate of Agency, Sample Copies, Posters, &.~A COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


Address 


Single copy, 20 cts. Sample sent, postpaid, for 10 cts, 


CHAS. F. WINGATE & CO., (Limited) Publishers, 


69 Duane St., New York, P.O, Box 0840. 





Marcn 11, 1876.] 
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SPRING SILKS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


HAVE NOW OPEN A FINE STOCK OF 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 


FANCY SILK FABRICS, 
FOULARD SERGES, 
CHECKED and STRIPED SILKS, 
PLAIN COLORED FAILLES, 


And the Largest Assortment of the BEST MAKES of 


BLACK SILK. 


To be found in the City, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 
Spring Exhibition 


Plain and Fancy Wool 
DRESS GOODS, 


VIGOGNES, GAZELINE CASHMERE. 
ALSO 
PERCALES, CAMBRICS,CRE CRETONNES, PRINTS, &c. 


_ Broadway, | Corner 19th St. 





LARGE AS sSORTM ENT 


FINE HAMBURG EDGINGS 


AND 


JACQUARD BANDS 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 


NOVELTIES i LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 




















Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 


Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H.W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Square). 

















The Earliest Tomato Known. 
THE CONQUEROR. 


10 DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER TOMATO. 

Prof. Thurber, the well-known editor of the Amer- 
tean Agriculturist, says: 

“TI think it a moderate statement to ny A the Con- 
= was ten days earlier than any other in the Gar- 

en. I would also add that in color, shape, and quality, 
this variety wns highly satisfactory.” 

Price, 25 cents per packet; 6 packets, $1 00. 

Bliss’s Hlustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden—v0 pages. 35 cents. 

Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac and 
Abridged Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. 
116 pages, beautifully illustrated, mailed to all appli- 
cants inclosing 10 cents, 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue 
contains a Descriptive List of all the new varieties 
recently introduced, with many other desirable sorts ; 
also much useful information upon their cultivation. 
82 pages, 10 cents. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No, 5712. 32 Barclay St., New York. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever ees in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’ 's Bazar 
can bi be e had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


ROWOITCHS LOWERS 


My Illustrated Floral Catalogue for 1876 
is now ready, Price 10 Cents, less than half the cost. 
WILLIAM E. BowDITcu, 645 Warren St, n, Mass, 














EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotontric For 
Tur Hare.” All draggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 





UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Klixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Al laire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria a, Tl. 
ADY CANVASSERS WANTED | in eve 
City and County in the United States, to sell 
La Fonte’s Basque-Fitting Corset. For 
articulars, Address INDIANAPOLIS COR- 
ET CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 





wc sell these First Class 7 1-3 
Octave Rosewood Pianos for 


dealere—they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of all Pianos. 
e@ are @ responsible incorporated 
manufacturing Co., and refer by per- 
mission to the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, which any 
bank in the U.S. will satisfy yon is keg 
far the strongest Bank in Am 
We make this statement to prove shat 


during the past seven Bo nies you will 
be sure to find some of them at your 
very door, in your own or some 
adjoining town where you cansee and 
Ls our Pianos. We send them every- 
where for trial. Please state where 
you saw this notice. s - 


U. 8s. PIAN 
No. 810 Broapway, oo OF ore 


Sept. 15, 1874. 
To WHOM IT MAY 
cONcERN.— We have 

used the U. S. Pianos 

for the past six years. 










We have two of 
om in our public 
lors. 

In our opinion 
y ymt - no Piano more 
jurable, or possessin, 
ees musical quaik 


L. & G. 8. LELAND, 
Proprretons Sturtevant Hore. 






























“ag GILES’ 
-2LINIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
We sell more of Gries’ Lintuent Iopipr of Ammuo- 
na; it gives better satisfaction than any Liniment we 
ever saw. It is a pleasure to have something that a 
druggist can conscientiously recommend. 
F. & E. BAILEY & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1876, 


ContTarns: 
THE PRINCIPALITIES OF THE DANUBE. 
With Eleven Illustrations, 
AUNT HANNAH. A Poem. 
With Two Illustrations. 
THE CRIME OF ABIGAIL TEMPEST. 
With One Illustration, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. By Prof. T. F. Crane. 
With a Portrait from the Filippino Lippi Medal. 
SIMPSON OF BUSSORA. 
THE MICROSCOPE. By Prof. Saver Looxwoop. 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
—(Seventeent 


h Paper..—AMERICAN LITERA- 
TU RE. By Evwis P. Wuipece. 


ALMOST TOO LATE. 
LOVE IS KING. Pd@m, by Netry M. Hurouison. 
THE BABY. By Porrse Craxon 
With Twenty Illustrations. 

WANTED—A SOUL. 
GARTH. A Novel. By Jutian Hawrnorne. 
PARTIES AND PREACHERS OF THE CHURCH 

Oo NGLAND. 





By J. T. Tzowzriver. 


CONFEDERATE MAKE-SHIFTS, 
NUMBER 13. 
THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL PROSPECT. By 
General T. M. Logan 
DANIEL DERONDA. —Boon Il. 
By Groner Ettor. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Easy Cuarn. | Somzntirio Reoorp. 
Lirerazy Reoorp. Hisroricat Reoorp, 
Tur Drawer. 


Harper's Mapazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haurer'’s Magazine, Hauren’s W eexty, and Haneen’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareex & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Meerine Streams. 





Tense ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harpenr’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ons e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
‘Bape s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOUSEC LEANING TTIME'sOOMING 


Your Carpets must be Relaid. 

po YOU want to save time, temper, and backaches ? 

The EXCELSIOR CaRPRT STRETCHER 

and Tack-Hammer combined will lay your Carpets with Base. 

Every one says, “Is just the thing we want.” You will be 
delighted with it. Circulars free. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt $1.26. '° 

Address Excelsior M’fg Co. 151 Michigan Av. Chicago, Ill. 


OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 

in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W, 
Crarx, D.D. A complete and very stirring description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








3” Harrer & Brotuens will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States. 


or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gnavep ro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 

















chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 

under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
ee Vest, and Sudgonties Pantaloons 

for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ No. 
LA y RIDING HABIT | imme ee 
and Ex a“ Riding Skirt) 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPP 35 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRA ED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “« 41 

Vol. VIII. 
DOUBLE- payee it LONG TAB- 
(Boo Xf | eee eo 1 

LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, ‘with Long Walk- 

Tin one 0 0dnee beds thkenbhewiansuibe << 3 

FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
DINE, 5 dacs cecsencee cocedenssecess 2-8 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
emg Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 

aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
DOE iad a bhknss crdbensséngnddnccodece o¢ 

JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ele 

HENRI TROIS ——. with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.................... LFS 

M on with Shirred Tabiier and Walking : 

Sn 6 needs eutetbad se6beeesccecesegoce ° 2 

SHIRRED BAS QUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
BG WON Bo cccc cece. ccsecessc cccces 2 

CHILD'S WA RDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... *@ 

PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Norert Deep, 

ound Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 23 

MARGUERI a - -evneeeniog ER SKIRT, 
with Walking Skirt. ..........-..ccseesseeee - 

FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt.............scseeseeees “ 26 

LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, an ACK, Pi haseeccandeganees “= 

LOUIS XV. a KET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
wi.” ak eee =o 

DOUBLE - e SREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 

ore sas ED Oey ee “ 41 

A A 1D, uare i 
and Waiting Bui —_ . 046 dencenduceseneeq « 43 

JOCKEY BAS SQUE. Double foe with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... “ 2 

MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 43 

LONG CLOAK, or agg with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt................-... * 45 

DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU 
with a Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clinging Walking Skirt................... “ 46 

ARMO ‘BASQUE Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 46 

MARGUEIATE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

oe eee reer cccccescceceereseccrcesee cs 48 

PRINCESSE A rdhsastedsssénceseetemana “« 48 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for gir from 2 to 9 years old)........ .@ 

MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........---....+ “ 52 

Vol. IX, 

GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, so Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 : 

a ae 
“ 4 

BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Palk-Trained Giink. «2.0. 2.0ceccccccce. cceses = a 

CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 

CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking MM <cccccusscs. “ 12 


The Publishers will send either Pattern te mail, 
—— on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please — 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OSES, VERBENA 


BEDDING ah 0 frie rion te) 


Fine patie py Low as i” Oa Cnaieane FREE. 
___ Address B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OOK AGENTS, ATTENTION! 


The subscrib- 
er proposes to open the fall campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that ft 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 

J. Van-Lennep, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annort. The Great 
Religious ‘CYCLOPADIA of Biblical, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘ Crauxtock and 
Srrone. Df. LIVINGSTONE’S LA ST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. ‘Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


addcem AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
5000 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent free 
by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 
per day. Two entirel Ad articles, salable as flour. 
Address H, B. ITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST 


IL 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in Geuveral Use. By Witt1am Swinton, 
Author of “ Harper's Language Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” ‘ Word- Analysis,” &c. en by Prof 
T. J. Conanz, D. D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

Il. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Ouvrpsant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “‘ For Love and Life,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Ill, 

VINCENT'’S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Frank Vinoent, Jr., Author 
$i 5. “The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 


IV. 

HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Marovs Crarxe, 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. . 

THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. 
Evwarp Jenkins, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
&. Witha Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 

VI. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
Stories. By Cuarters Dickens. With Original Il- 
lustrations by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Uniform with Harper’s Household Dickens.) 


A Temperance Story. By 


Christmas 


Vil. 

FORSTER'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Foxsrex. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. 1.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 

Vill. 

HALVES. ANovel. By Jimes Payn, Author of “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” “‘At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Maron, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjonct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

This is the third volume issued of the Douglass Se- 
ries of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75.— 
Eusebius. 2mo, Cloth, $1 75. — Athenagoras. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. : 


OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. 


A Novel. 
By Lady Aveusta Nozt. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XL 

SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samvurt Survxs, Author of 
“Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
sone,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
(Uniform with ** Self-Help” and “ Character.”) 

XIL. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel. By 
Mary Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money,” &. 8vo, Pap er, 50 cents. 

XII. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 


XIV. 
NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 


sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
Xv. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” 
“ Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. 
cents, 


By B. L. Farszon, 
“King of No- Land,” 
lilustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 


XVI. 

CASTELAR’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emtrio Cas- 
TeLak. Translated by Mrs. Agruvrg ARNOLD. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVIL 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Auner Dovunstepay, Brevet Major- 
Geueral U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XVIIL 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Karuanme Krxe, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “ Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XTX. 
CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 
By Witt Carterton, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 


lilustrated. Square Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
2 50. 


ta Harreer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Siates or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





e@ Hauper’s CaraLoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


& BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


HARPER 
WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 


WE C. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 





A WEEK to to ‘Agents, Old. and Young, Male and. Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 












iS SPLENDID 

no? ps ont It is finer, sweeter. more 
eet oD eer ntasttnd a porte 
CG G © ©. Corsine, 337 Broadway, N. -¥. 








For Hanging Pictures or Deceseng, at 25 

cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 

50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
@ EE Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
50 Agents W. amted. ® samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Men to travel and sell our 
TED! goods to DEALERS. No 
@ peddling from house to 


house. Eighty dollars a seoetin, natal and traveli 
expenses paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati. ‘O 


10: 250" day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Burroro'’s Sone, Boston, Mase. 


J{RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
Send for circular. 


DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. 





Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 10@ styles. 








LOOMINGTON NURSERY, F. K. Puamix, Bloom- 
inton, Il. Price-Lists free. 4 Catalogues, 25 cts. 
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WHEN THE LEAVES OF SUMMER WERE GREEN 
UPON THE TREES, HE PROMISED HER 
A Pup. 


FACETIZ. 
Or all bores the most hateful are those who drive 
ou into a corner by the chimney-piece, and hav- 
ng got you there at their mercy, without hope of 
escape, they torment you 
with perplexing questions, 
almost as obnoxious as rid- 
dies. One such has discov- 
ered some Curiosities in re- 
——-. which appear at 
the first inexplicable, impos- 
ble. Two mothers, each 
with her daughter, entered a 
salon, yet they were but three, 
and these three were three 
generations. The grand- 
mother took her daughter's 
arm, who gave her hand to 
her own little girl ; therefore 
each mother had her dangh- 
ter with her, and yet they 
were but three. .Then we 
were told of a boy who was | 
own brother, as they say at 
Tattersall'’s,toawifeandher | 
husband. A widower had a | 
son who married a widow's 
daughter. The widower la- 
ter, regardless of all old 
Weller’s warnings, married 
the widow, who bore to him 
a son, and the boy, therefore, 
became brother to each of 
the young married couple. 
<> 
On Bownets.—Witha white 
chip bonnet, paper of pins, | 
and box of miscellaneous | 
feathers, lace, ribbons, and 
flowers, any girl of the pe- 
riod, with a small stock of | 
ingenuity, can convey the 
impression to the public at 
that she has half a doz- 
en bonnets this season. 
ae a peisthat | 
made by sitting down or 
stamping on an ordinary 
frame, and then putting in 
some large roses. 





When is a photographic 

album iike an old-fashioned 

china shop ?—When it is full 

of ugly mugs. | 
ee 


A young man in Kansas, 
who is particular about his 


A TALE OF A DOG—IN FOUR WAGS. 


WHEN THE SNows OF WINTER LIE WHITE UPON 
THE GROUND, HE RENEWS THE Vow, FOR 
IT HAS NOT BEEN FULFILLED. 


At a collection made at a charity fair, a lady offered 
the plate to a rich man well known for his stinginess. 
**T have nothing,” was the curt reply. 

“Then take something, Sir,” said the lady; “you 


| know I am begging for the poor. 





a nT 


Sue BELieves AND DREAMS. 


Won't Go.—One morning a little four-year-old boy 
= awake in his crib. His head seemed to be stopped 
with a cold. After vainly struggling for a while to 
clear it, he exclaimed, ‘‘Mamma, what is the matter 
with one side of my nose? It won't go.” 


*won’t be burned alive. 


Tue Dreap Reatity. 


PrepaRine in Time.—Profiting by the lesson taught 
by the t fire at Boston, a man living near Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has made up his mind that he 
2. Once every week he gives the 
alarm of fire at*midnight, at which his wife and chil- 
dren instantly arise and dress. 
He takes out a window-sash, 





Witt 
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puts a rope round his wife, 
and lowers her to the ground, 
and then throws into her 
arms one child at a time. 
He next puts his furniture 
into the street, and removes 
it toa | nag of safety. The 

me occupied is less 
than fifteen minutes, and he 
hopes to do it in ten. He 
broke the arm of his second 
eldest child the first time, 
and his wife says the piano 
is rather out of tune in con- 
sequence of its numerous and 
hurried removals, but other- 











washing, the other day wrote 
a note to his washer-woman 
and one to his girl, and, by 
a strange fatality, put the 
wrong address on each en- 
velope and sent them off. The washer-woman was well 
pleased at an invitation to take a ride the next day, but 
when the young lady read, “‘ If you tumble up my shirt 

ms any more as you did the last time, I will go 
somewhere else,” she cried all the evening, and declares 
that she will never speak to him again. 





wise he is quite satisfied with 
the excellence of his plan. 


> — 

No boy has fulfilled his 
earthly mission till he has 
— some one a Cayenne 
ozenge in church. 
—_— 


A worn-out parent in Chi- 
cago has named his baby 
Macbeth, because he has 
murdered sleep. 


} 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

— 

The difference between a 

Christian and a cannibal has 

been described by a popular 

dean in these terms: “One 
enjoys his self, and t’other 
enjoys other people.” 

—_—_—— 
} 


Creve. Kinpygss.—A cat 

- popalarly Fes Ae be 
ond of her offspring. 

ular delusion P She is = 
stantly licking them. 
——_~————— 


Navtioat Mem.—It is not 
generaily known that when 
the captain of a ship orders 
“ Silence, fore and aft,” even 
the vessel is not allowed to 
answer her helm. 


Vv 
cA 
2 


t oo 


—_—_»——_ 
Why is a dyer’s life an enig- 
ma ?—Because he lives when 
he dyes, and dyes when he 





BROWN, WHO LIVES IN A. VERY RETIRED MANNER IN A RATHER SECLUDED NEIGHBORHOOD, ORDERED A PAIR OF Dress PANTS FROM A PopuLaR TAILOR, AND 


HAD THE EXTREME SATISFACTION OF WITNESSING THEIR DELIVERY FROM THE PARLOR WINDOW (a FACT). 


If there is any thing calculated to make even a young 
swell of the most rugged constitution nervous, it is to 
have two or three children standing around eating 
bread and jam when he has called in his evening things, 
radiant in black and créve-ceeur, just before making a 
later call on—her. 




















A DANGEROUS ANIMAL. 
“Hi, Tom, come and chain up the Dog; he’s broke loose again.” 


If you were to see the moon surrounded by a color 
slightly resembling ” i what animal would: you say 
it was like ?—A buff-alo. 


ier. . ES 
What is the easiest way for a bad rider to show him- 
self off ?—To get on a spirited horse. 

















lives. : 

While a minister’ was in 
the midst of his discourse, a 
young man opened the 
church door, and stood there 
casting furtive glances over the congregation. The 
clergyman pansed, gave the youth a withering glance, 
and remarked, ‘‘ Go out, young man; she’s not here.” 
He went out. Such thoughtfulness on the part of 
clergymen would save young men much trouble and 
anxiety. 





STYLE BEFORE NATURE. 


Miss CipHer. 


* Ah, do look at that Girl—what a dreadfully unfashionable Neck !” 





